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EAISED  TO  THE  WOOLSACK. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    NEW   OWNER    OF    THE    BRIG. 

The  moment  he  entered  I  saw  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  immediately  suspected  what 
it  was. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Kennaway,"  said  I, 
rising  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand;  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down,"  I  added,  point- 
ing to  a  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
small  table. 

u  Thank  ye,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  defer- 
ential politeness,  but  in  a  rather  gloomy  tone, 
as  he  complied  with  my  invitation.     "  I  beg 
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yer  pardon,  sir,  for  keeping  ye  waiting,"  he 
continued,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  that,"  said  I,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  Pray  don't  feel  the  slightest 
uneasiness  upon  that  account." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  so,  sir.  Only 
I've  been  so  upset  with  what  I  ha'  just  heard 
this  afternoon,  that  I've  had  no  heart  since 
to  think  about  anything,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  but  repressed  agitation. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  I,  as  if  quite  ignorant  of 
what  he  could  possibly  mean.  u  I  hope 
nothing  serious  or  painful  has  occurred/ ' 

aISIot  much,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile  and  a  half  choking  voice.  "  Not 
much,  sir ;  only  that — that — I — I  can't  accept 
your  offer  of  the  command  of  the  brig  that 
you  thought  o'  buying." 

"  Indeed  !"  I  again  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so.  But  I  hope 
you  are  not  serious." 

u  Well,  I  feel  pretty  serious,  sir,  I  can  tell 
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you,  whether   I  look  it  or  no,"   he  replied, 
rather  sharply. 

a  But  why  do  you  wish  to  decline  it  al- 
ready T  I  asked,  in  a  kindly  tone. 

"  Ye  haven't  bought  the  brig,  ha'  ye,  sir?" 
he  inquired,  in  reply. 

11  Yes,  I  went  and  bought  her  after  I  saw 
you  this  morning,  and  here  is  the  transfer,"  I 
replied,  pulling  the  papers  out  of  my  pocket. 

"  Fin  very  sorry  ye  did,  sir,  if  it  was  be- 
cause ye  intended  me  to  take  the  command 
on  her,  as  I  can't  do  it.  Only  ye' 11  ha'  no 
difficulty  hi  getting  another  master  for  her  in 
the  place,  to  sail  her  for  ye,  quite  as  good  an', 
maybe,  far  better  a  sailor  than  me,"  he  said, 
gloomily. 

u  Come,  come,  Mr.  Kennaway,  "  said  I, 
M  this  won't  do.  I  cannot  have  anybody  else 
to  take  command  of  the  ship  but  yourself. 
Tell  me  what's  wrong,  and  why  you  wish  to 
decline  it,  and  then  I  shall  see  what  can  be 
done  to  remove  your  objections." 
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"  Wrong,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  agita- 
tion. "  All  that  I  wished  it  for  was  that  I 
might  be  able  to  think  my  position  wasn't 
worse  than — hers — "  It  was  with  a  great 
effort  that  he  pronounced  this  last  word, 
which  was  only  done  after  a  pause,  and  as  if 
the  name  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  get  it  out.  "  And  now  she's  been  seen 
walkin'  on  the  Hillsboro'  to-day,  with  the 
gentleman  that's  staying  down  at  the  hotel," 
he  added,  with  fierce  but  repressed  emo- 
tion. 

44  Indeed?  Are  you  quite  sure?"  said 
I,  with  feigned  surprise  and  incredulity. 

44  Sure  !  Yes,  sir ;  too  sure,"  he  replied, 
bitterly. 

44  You  didn't  see  them  together  yourself,  did 
you?"  I  again  inquired. 

44  No,"  he  replied,  impatiently  ;  44  but  one 
did  who  was  neither  mistaken  nor  would 
deceive  me,  and  who  saw  you  and  the  other 
gentleman   that's     staying    here,    that    other 
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friend  o'  his,"  lie  continued,  with  bitter  em- 
phasis, il  on  the  tor  at  the  same  time." 

"  What,  that  poor,  insane  woman,  who 
professes  to  be  a  fortune-teller  ?" 

a  Yes,  insane  or  no,  an'  fortune-teller  or 
no,  she  saw  her  walking  there  with  him,  and 
has  told  me  her  fortune, — if  she's  fool  enough 
to  believe  that  he  cares  for  her,  as  an  honest 
man  cares  for  an  honest  girl.  If  he  did,  he 
might  have  her,  an?  I'd  ha'  no  right  to  com- 
plain. But  as  I  know  that  no  gentleman  in 
his  position  would  ever  marry  a  girl  in  hers, 
it's  that  that  upsets  me." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  I,  soothingly,  "  if  the 
girl  has  so  little  sense  or  respect  for  herself, 
as  to  expose  herself  to  the  danger  of  being 
led  away  by  him,  she  cannot  be  worth  the  re- 
gard that  you  seem  to  have  for  her." 

M  Oh,  it's  only  since  this  fellow  came  into 
the  place,  sir,  that  she  ever  was  seen  with 
anybody,"  he  replied. 

u  Well,  I  don't  suppose  he'll  be  here  long, 
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and  then  I  hope  she'll  be  more  willing  to 
accept  your  attentions." 

u  And  I  be  laughed  at  by  everybody  in  the 
place !"  said  he,  with  a  fierce  look. 

11  No,  I  hope  not/'  said  I,  pacifically. 
u  And  now,  if  you'll  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands  for  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  take  care  that 
your  hopes  are  not  injured  by  him  at  all 
events.  I  think  I  know  a  way  to  prevent  his 
doing  that,  and  which  will  also  save  her  from 
being  exposed  to  any  danger  from  his  acts  or 
designs  at  the  same  time." 

a  Do  ye,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously.  "  0, 
it's  that  that  I'm  afraid  on.  I've  no  right — 
an'  I  wouldn't  force  my  attentions  upon  her 
if  I  could,  or  try  to  prevent  any  one  else  she 
preferred  from  having  her,  if  he  meant 
honourably  by  her ;  but  I  know  this  gentle- 
man don't  mean  that." 

"  Well,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  he 
does  not,"  I  replied.  "  And  upon  this  ground 
alone,  to  prevent   unhappiness  and  perhaps 
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disgrace  to  this  girl,  as  well  as  unhappiness 
to  others,  do  I  feel  justified  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  any  design  he  may  have 
formed.  I  owe  you  a  good  turn  for  the  ser- 
vices you  have  performed  for  me,  and  will 
endeavour,  for  your  sake,  to  see  that  no  evil 
comes  upon  her  by  his  means." 

"  Will  ye,  sir?"  he  exclaimed  with  gratified 
eagerness. 

11  Yes,  you  may  rely  upon  me.  Fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  I  both  know  much  more 
about  him  than  he  thinks  I  do,  and  have  other 
means  of  influencing  him  than  you  know  of, 
so  that  by  the  one  or  the  other  I  have  little 
doubt  but  1  shall  easily  either  induce  him  to 
give  up  all  attentions  to  this  girl,  or  compel 
him  to  do  so,  if  he  won't  do  it  otherwise,"  I 
replied,  confidently.  "  Only  of  course  I  can't 
guarantee  her  preference  of  you  to  any  one 
else  for  all  that,"  I  added,  good-humouredly  ; 
u  that  must  depend  upon  yourself,  and  the 
way  you  improve  your  position." 
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"  No,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  I 
should  not  wish  that;  and  if  she  wouldn't 
take  me  because  she  liked  me  better  than 
anybody  else,  I  shouldn't  wish  her  to  do  it  at 
all." 

"  This  was  the  only  reason,  then,  why  you 
wished  to  decline  the  ship,  I  suppose,"  said 
I,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Yes,  sir,  an'  my  mother  was  so  pleased 
when  I  told  her  o'  your  kindness,  an'  my 
good  fortune  after  I  saw  you  this  morning," 
he  replied,  with  a  more  cheerful  look. 

"  Well,  under  any  circumstances,  now, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
forego  such  a  good  chance  of  comfort  for  your 
mother  as  well  as  yourself,  by  declining  the 
ship,  for  the  sake  of  anyone  else,  or  because 
of  even  any  disappointment  to  yourself,"  said 
I,  observing  the  advantage  I  had  gained. 

"  Ay,  perhaps  ye're  right,  sir,"  he  replied, 
with  a  look  of  more  manly  independence. 
u  An'    I'm   afear'd  ye' 11  think   me   a  stupid 
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fellow  for  what  I  have  already  said.  Bat  as 
ye're  still  willing  to  let  me  ha'  the  command 
o'  the  brig,  I'm  quite  willing  to  accept  it." 

u  There,  that's  spoken  more  like  yourself," 
said  I,  pleased  to  see  the  cheerful  resolution 
with  which  he  spoke.  u  So,  here  are  your 
full  powers  and  credentials  to  enter  upon  the 
command  of  the  brig  and  to — " 

"  Why,  but  the  ship  isn't  mine,  sir ! 
They've  made  a  mistake,"  he  exclaimed,  in- 
terrupting me,  as  he  glanced  at  the  short  deed 
of  sale  which  I  had  drawn  up,  and  the  late 
owner  had  signed,  transferring  the  brig  from 
himself  to  Mark  Kennaway,  on  whose  behalf 
I  professed  to  be  acting  in  purchasing  her. 

"  Have  they  T  I  asked  quietly.  "  Let  me 
see  it?" 

"  Yes,  they've  made  me  the  owner  o'  the 
vessel,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 

"Have  they  indeed?"  said  I,  quietly. 
"  Well,  as  they  have,  I  suppose  it  must  remain 
so." 
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"  Well,  I  ain't  so  much  of  a  scholar  as  you, 
sir,"  replied  Kennaway,  with  a  contempla- 
tive look  ;  "  but,  it  strikes  me,  that  this  paper 
makes  the  brig  mine  entirely,  and  leaves  you 
neither  interest  nor  power  in  her." 

"  Which  is  exactly  as  I  intended  it  to  be," 
said  I,  with  a  decisive  smile.  "  The  vessel  is 
yours,  to  be  used  entirely  as  you  think  fit, 
without  control  or  sanction  of  any  one  else." 

"  Mine,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  gallant  sailor, 
with  a  flushed  face,  and  looking  as  if  he 
scarcely  dared  or  could  believe  what  he 
heard. 

u  Yes,  Mr.  Kennaway,  yours,"  I  replied, 
with  composed  fervour.  "  Yours, — well 
earned  and  paid  for  by  your  services  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Grey  Tor." 

"  AYhat,  mine  for  that !  Why,  the  sovereign 
ye  gave  me  at  the  time  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  what  I  did,  an'  I'd  ha'  done  just  the 
same,  an'  a  good  deal  more  too,  for  nothing 
at  all,  if  it  had  been  necessary,"  said  he. 
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u  I   believe   you  would,"  I  replied,  inter- 
rupting him. 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,  I  would,  an'  never  expect 
any  reward  for  it.  An'  it  seems  to  me  a'most 
as  bad  to  take  anything  for  saving  a  man's  life 
as  it  would  be  to  let  a  ship-mate  who's  been 
washed  over-board  drown,  because  he  hadn't 
anything  to  offer  for  picking  him  up,  an* 
getting  him  on  board  again.  Besides,  ye 
know,  sir,  I  wasn't  the  principal  in  saving 
yer  life.  I  only  helped  to  get  ye  up  the  cliffs 
after  the  danger  was  over,"  said  Kennaway, 
modestly. 

"  Whatever  you  did,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  to  you  for  my  pre- 
servation ;  for  had  you  not  come  as  you  did, 
and  given  such  prompt  assistance  to  Mr. 
Gilmore,  in  all  probability  his  efforts  to  save 
me  would  have  been  unavailing,  and  have 
only  resulted  in  prolonging  my  life  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  to  be  after  all  destroyed 
down  that  horrible  precipice.      And,  however 
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lightly  you  may  esteem  the  services  you  ren- 
dered me,  or  the  life  you  assisted  in  saving, 
I  value  the  latter  too  highly  myself  not  to 
put  a  better  appreciation  upon  the  other  than 
you  seem  to  do,"  I  replied,  with  a  grave 
smile. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  sir.  I  didn't 
mean  that  I  put  so  little  value  on  your  life. 
It  was  that  I  did  so  little  in  helping  ye  to 
escape  from  your  danger,"  said  he,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  I,  earnestly, 
"  however  little  you  may  deem  it  to  have 
been,  I  consider  it  very  much  more  than  all 
the  reward  I  am  giving  you.  You  may  think 
this  ship  of  great  value,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
so  to  you,  and  prove  a  source  of  both  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  you  also  ;  but  all  that 
it  has  cost  is  of  no  more  importance  to  me 
than  the  loss  of  a  single  yard  would  be  to  the 
safety  or  value  of  that  same  vessel.  And 
were  I  to  give  away  all  I  possess,  I  should 
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scarcely  think  it  too  much  for  the  life  that 
was  preserved  to  me,  and  the  fate  I  escaped. 
But  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
reward  those  who  so  well  deserve  it  without 
any  strain  upon  my  means  or  diminution  of 
my  income." 

"  But,  do  ye  mean,  sir,  to  make  me  a  pre- 
sent o'  this  brig,  an'  that  ye  ha'  bought  her 
on  purpose,  for  what  I  did  for  ye  the  other 
day  at  the  Grey  Tor?"  asked  Kennaway, 
with  a  still  half  incredulous  look. 

uYes;  I  do,"  I  replied.  "  And  now," 
said  I,  putting  wine  on  the  table,  "  let  me 
drink  success  to  the  ship,  and  long  life, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  to  her  owner- 
captain." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir ;  I  should  be  the  most  un- 
grateful hound  that  ever  lived,  if  I  wasn't  both 
surprised  an'  a'most  thrown  on  my  beam- 
ends  at  such  a  gale  o'  kindness  an'  good-luck," 
stammered  the  honest  sailor,  in  grateful  em- 
barrassment ;    u  an'   1   feel  even  yet  as  if  I 
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wasn't  sure  that  I  ain't  only  dreaming,  or 
that  ye're  only  joking  with  me." 

"  Well,  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, "  and  see  if  that  will  convince  you  you're 
awake.  And,  there,  my  honest  fellow,  there's 
my  hand  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  perfectly 
sincere." 

With  a  firm,  grateful  grasp  he  took  hold 
of  the  hand  I  held  out  as  I  spoke,  and,  in  a 
deep,  agitated  voice,  said,  "  Thank  ye,"  with 
an  expression  and  emphasis  which  expressed 
far  more  than  any  words  could  have  done, 
while  I  replied,  with  not  less  earnestness : 

"  You  are  heartily  and  truly  welcome." 

a  An'  now,  sir,"  said  he,  taking  the  wine- 
glass in  his  hand,  which  had  already  been 
filled,  "  let  me  drink  to  your  good  health  also, 
an'  wish  ye  all  the  prosperity  an'  happiness 
ye  wish  me,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty.  An' 
may  ye  never  ha'  such  another  occasion  to 
require  anybody's  help  to  save  your  life ;  but 
if  ye  do,  may  I  be  near  enough  to  give  it." 
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"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  touched  with  the 
homely  sincerity  of  the  honest  fellow's  un- 
adorned eloquence.  "  I  trust  I  shall  never 
again  be  in  such  need  of  it." 

u  I  hope  not,  sir,"  he  replied. 

u  I  suppose,  before  long,  you  will  prepare 
the  brig  for  a  voyage  ?"  I  remarked,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  week  or  so,  I  hope,  I  shall 
have  her  ready  for  sea,  an'  a  cargo  of  corn  or 
potatoes  on  board  for  Bristol,  as  I  know 
where  a  freight's  to  be  had  without  going  out 
o'  the  harbour  to  seek  for  it,"  said  he,  in  re- 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  and  hope  both  that 
and  every  other  voyage  you  may  make  will  be 
both  prosperous  and  successful." 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  Christiana 
Poole ;  but  I  felt,  as  he  left  me,  that  he  in  a 
manner  consigned  his  regard  for  her  to  my 
care,  and  that  I  had,  to  some  extent,  become 
security  to  him  for  her  safety  during  his  ab- 
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sence,  while  Morris  remained  in  the  town  ; 
and  I  resolved,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  prevent 
any  occurrence,  or  the  success  of  any  design 
the  latter  might  have,  that  might  either  tend 
to  her  injury  or  the  unhappiness  of  the  true- 
hearted  sailor,  Mark  Kennaway. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


HENRY     GILMORE    GETS    HIS     FORTUNE    TOLD. 


Within  ten  days  from  the  purchase  of  the 
brig,  her  new  owner  and  captain,  Mark  Ken- 
naway,  had  taken  in  a  cargo  and  sailed  in 
high  spirits  for  Bristol ;  having,  as  I  believed, 
received  considerable  encouragement  from 
Christiana  Poole, — as  well  as  her  mother,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  that  he  should  become 
the  husband  of  her  daughter, — to  hope  that 
his  long,  secretly-cherished,  but  now  more 
openly  declared,  affection  was  not  only  not 
altogether  unwelcome  to  her,  but  that  before 
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long  his  suit  would  be  successful.     Whether 
he  was  justified  in   indulging  in  this  hope  I 
cannot  say.      Perhaps  the   sanguinity  of  his 
own  young  and  naturally  buoyant  spirits  may 
have  led  him  to  draw  more  favourable  con- 
clusions from  the  little  coquettish  encourage- 
ment which,    I  doubted  not,   she  had  given 
him,  than   she  either  intended,    or  he   had 
really  grounds  for  doing.     Or,  there  might  be 
artifice  on  her  part  in  thus  appearing  to  re- 
ceive  his  attentions   to  prevent  her  mother 
from  suspecting  there  was  anything  between 
her  and  Morris,  who,  as  we  were  soon  to  dis- 
cover, had  only  been  too  successful  in  deceiv- 
ing her  into  a  belief  of  his  regard  and  pro- 
fessed intention  to  marry   her,  while  he  had 
at  the  same   time  not  only  bound  her  to  the 
strictest  secresy,  but   had  contrived  to  meet 
her  and  see  her  at  times  when  neither  Henry 
Gilmore  nor  myself,  nor  yet  her  mother,  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it.    For  I  had  given 
Mrs.  Poole   a  hint  that  she  might  warn  her 
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daughter  of  the  danger  and  imprudence  of  al- 
lowing any  attentions  from  Mr.  Morris,  and 
the  suspicions  I  had  of  his  motives ;  and  from 
that  day  neither  Henry  nor  I  had  been  able 
to  discover  the  slightest  proof  of  their  having 
again  seen  each  other. 

Morris's  own  conduct,  too,  tended  all  the 
more  to  deceive  us  in  this  respect ;  for,  though 
both  Henry  and  I  had  avoided  him  as  much 
as  we  could,  and  had  only  seen  him  and  met 
him  at  Mrs.  Dawsons',  or  in  the  company  of 
her  and  her  daughters,  we  had  noticed,  for 
the  last  week  or  ten  days,  his  almost  constant 
attention  to  them  and  the  evidently  increas- 
ing understanding  between  him  and  Jane, 
who,  whether  out  of  vanity,  or  from  whatever 
other  motive  I  cannot  tell,  still  contrived, 
every  now  and  then,  to  show  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  Henry  Gilmore  to  keep  alive 
his  devotion,  and  to  make  him  at  times  very 
unhappy  by  her  capricious  and  tantalizing 
conduct. 
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A  day  or  two  after  Kennaway  had  sailed 
with  his  well-freighted  brig  for  Bristol,  Henry 
and  I  happened  to  be  taking  a  walk  upon  the 
Hillsboro', — where  we  had  not  been  since  the 
day  we  had  so  unexpectedly  witnessed  the 
mystical  operations  of  the  witch, — and  ob- 
served a  steamer  which  was  going  up 
the  Channel  come  close  in ;  and,  instead  of 
lying  to,  as  was  usual,  and  sending  any  pas- 
sengers she  might  have  to  land  there,  ashore 
in  a  boat,  and  receiving  any  others  in  the 
same  way,  came  on  dashing  and  smoking 
right  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  little  stone  pier. 

As  this  was  not  a  very  common  sight  in 
Lyncombe,  it  naturally  soon  attracted  a  good 
many  observers.  In  such  a  quiet  place  very 
little  serves  to  give  interest  in  the  shape  of 
novelty ;  and  we  felt  amused  in  watching  the 
bustle  and  excitement  this  little  incident 
seemed  to  cause  in  the  harbour  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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A  few  people  were  hurrying  towards  the 
steamer,  with  carpet  bags  and  boxes,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  going  with  her,  while  about  an 
equal  number  were  seen  leaving  the  quay, 
who  had  evidently  just  landed. 

After  remaining  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  the  quay,  the  vessel  again  steamed 
out  of  the  harbour,  and,  at  that  moment,  we 
observed  Morris  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
pier,  giving  a  parting  wave  of  his  hand  to 
some  one  on  board  the  steamer. 

Although  the  distance  between  us  was  con- 
siderable, that  it  was  he  neither  of  us  had  the 
slightest  doubt.  There  was  no  mistaking  his 
huge  figure,  round  hat,  and  conspicuous  dress. 

"  Holloa,"  said  my  companion,  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  "  there's  Morris  on  the  pier  waving 
his  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  seeing  some  one 
off  by  the  steamer." 

11  So  I  see,"  I  replied  indifferently,  "  or 
perhaps  he  has  noticed  some  one  on  board  he 
knows." 
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"  Perhaps  so/'  rejoined  Henry,  musingly. 
11  You  don't  think  it's — "  he  paused,  with  a 
half  alarmed  look,  while  I  guessing  his 
thoughts  immediately  replied  with  a  good- 
humoured  laugh — 

u  Any  body  you  feel  interested  in  ? — no  ! 
for  I  saw  them  coming  round  the  other  side  of 
the  height  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  dare  say 
we  shall  meet  them  before  we  are  here  much 
longer.  But,  holloa !  here  comes  that  poor 
mad  creature,  for  she  certainly  seems  much 
more  that  than  a  witch — if  witches  aren't  al- 
ways mad  women,"  I  added,  as,  at  that 
moment,  the  wild  figure  of  the  fortune-teller 
was  seen  stalking  along  the  narrow  foot-path 
towards  the  spot  where  we  were  standing,  near 
the  red  scaur  where  the  land-slip  had  taken 
place  in  the  spring.  She  was  evidently  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation  and  excitement ;  but 
whether  froai  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  guess.  Her  wildly  glaring 
eyes,   loosely    fluttering,  tattered  dress,  and 
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dishevelled  hair,  gave  her  altogether  a  most 
weird  and  awful  appearance,  as  she  approached 
us,  shouting,  laughing,  and  gesticulating  to 
herself  in  the  most  frantic  manner. 

u  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !"  cried  she,  with  her  usual 
maniacal  laugh,  her  mind  so  completely  oc- 
cupied, and  her  eyes  so  intently  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  steamer  as  it  was  leaving  the 
end  of  the  pier,  that  she  seemed  to  have  no 
recognition  of  us,  or  even  to  look  at  us,  as  she 
stood  with  her  long  skinny  arm  stretched  out, 
and  her  hand  pointing  eagerly  towards  the 
vessel.  uHa !  ha!  ha ! — there  she  goes  ! — fool ! 
fool !  fool !  But  let  her  go  !  she'll  come  back 
again  to  the  Hillsboro'  cliff: — 

"  For  another  death-shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air, 
And  another  death-flag  will  be  seen  waving  there. 

Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  my  daughter  will  have  a  com- 
panion then,  for — 

"  She  sits  all  alone 
Like  a  queen  on  her  throne  : 
And  a  gay  sight  'twill  be 
Another  flag  to  see 
Waving  on  Hillsboro's  death  flag-stone. 
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And  there  he  stands !  waving  his  hand  and 
thinking  he  has  gained  his  victim  at  last ! 
False!  false!  false!"  shrieked  the  old  woman, 
with  a  wild  energy  of  voice  and  gesture 
which  must  have  been  almost  heard  and 
seen  by  the  object  of  her  notice,  had  he  not 
already  turned  away  and  disappeared  from 
the  quay. 

"  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning 
to  us,  for  we  had  deemed  it  best  not  to  dis- 
turb her,  and  had  stood  watching  her  with- 
out speaking,  u  brave  gentlemen,  come  to 
have  your  fortune  told,  eh?" 

"  No,  my  good  woman,"  said  I,  calmly  and 
compassionately,  for  I  saw  that  the  poor  old 
insane  creature  was  in  a  state  of  strange  ex- 
citement, "  we  have  no  curiosity  upon  that 
subject." 

"Youhavn't!  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
steamer,  which  was  now  smoking  and  splash- 
ing away  out  into  the  channel,  continued  in 
the  same  eager,   excited  tone,    "but  there's 
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one  there  who  wouldn't  say  so,  if  she  knew  I 
could  tell  her  fortune  so  well." 

"Who  is  it?  what  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked,  with  considerable  earnestness  in  my 
voice  ;  for  I  had  my  own  suspicions  as  to  who 
the  person  was  she  alluded  to  on  board  the 
steam-boat. 

"  Ha !  you  wish  to  know  her  fortune,  do 
you?"  she  exclaimed,  looking  me  keenly  in 
the  face,  and  then  commenced  chanting  her 
usual  rude  rhyme : — 

"  Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone, 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  death's  flag-stone. 
For  another  death- shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air, 
And  another  death- flag  will  be  seen  waving  there." 

u  Woman !"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  impatience, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Why  do  you 
keep  repeating  these  strange  and  ill-boding 
words  in  this  way.  Tell  me,  or — "  I  was 
about  to  say  it  would  be  the  worse  for  her  if 
she  didn't,  but  checked  myself,  feeling  that  it 
was  both  unwise  and  cruel  to  hold  out  any- 
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thing  like  a  threat  to  so  irresponsible  a 
creature. 

"  Ah,  you'll  send  me  to  the  tread-mill,  will 
you?  as  he  said  he'd  do,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  half  cowering,  half  defiant  tone,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  where  Morris  had  stood  a  few 
minutes  before.  "  I  thought  you'd  been  a 
friend,  and  him  too,"  she  added,  with  a  kind 
of  disappointed,  imploring  look,  first  at  me 
and  then  at  Henry. 

44  So  we  are,  my  good  woman,"  I  replied, 
kindly,  4t  and  we  shall  not  only  not  send  you  to 
the  treadmill  ourselves,  but  take  care  that  no 
one  else  does,  if  we  can  help  it." 

u  Thank  you !  then  you  are  friends,"  she 
returned,  gratefully. 

44  Yes,  but  tell  me  the  fortune  of  her  in  the 
steamer,  there,  that  you  alluded  to  just  now," 
I  asked,  persuasively. 

44  She  ?  who  ?"  she  inquired  with  a  wan- 
dering stare,  44  My  daughter  doesn't  live  in 
that  boat,  she  lives  here,  on  this  cliff,  where — 
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11  She  sits  all  alone, 
Like  a  queen  on  her  throne." 

M  Yes,  I  know  it.  But  who  was  it  in  the 
steam-boat  that  you  spoke  of  just  now?"  I 
again  asked,  trying  to  bring  her  mind  back  to 
that  point.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
subject  had  evidently  gone  from  her  without 
leaving  the  slightest  impression  behind  it. 

u  You  won't  let  me  tell  your  fortune  then,'' 
she  said  with  an  inquiring  look,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"Come,  Henry,"  said  I,  smiling,  uwhat 
do  you  say,  just  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the 
poor  creature,  to  let  her  tell  you  your 
fortune?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  he  replied,  laughing. 
"  Here,"  he  added,  placing  a  shilling  in  the 
ready  hand  of  the  old  woman,  u  and  be  sure 
you  give  me  a  good  fortune." 

"  A  good  fortune,  young  gentleman  !"  said 
she,  half  to  herself,  as  she  took  hold  of  his 
right   hand  and  examined   the  lines  in   the 

2    " 
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palm  of  it  with  much  apparent  attention,  mut- 
tering all  the  time  in  a  half  inarticulate  man- 
ner, "and  you  ask  the  poor  demented  old 
fortune-teller  for  a  good  fortune,  do  you? 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Ah,  stay,  what's  this  ?  this 
straight  line  is  crossed  at  last!"  She  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  commenced  chanting 
in  a  low  voice,  following  the  lines  of  his  hand 
at  the  same  time: — 

"  Good  and  evil — straight  and  crossed. 
Now  it  bends  and  now  it's  lost ! 
But  there  is  another  here, 
Straight,  propitious,  strong,  and  clear ; 
Clear,  although  unknown,  unseen, 
Stronger  tar  than  what  hath  been  ; 
Happier  than  that  other,  far, 
Which  these  evil  omens  mar  ; 
Love  and  fortune  ev'n  now  wait 
To  pour  their  favours  on  thy  fate." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  hope  your  felicitous  prog- 
nostications will  be  realized,"  said  Henry, 
who  had  listened  to  the  words,  and 
watched  the  movements  of  the  old  witch's 
bony  fingers  with  a  kind  of  amused  interest 
which  showed  that,    however  little  faith  he 
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might  have  in  her  prophetic  endowments,  he 
was  at  least  inclined  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  pretensions  she  laid  claim  to. 

The  fortune-teller,  without  appearing  to 
notice  what  he  said,  still  retained  hold  of  his 
hand,  as  if  she  had  not  finished,  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  went  on — though  it  struck 
me  that  she  was  rather  reading  from  her  own 
memory  and  knowledge  of  what  she  had 
either  observed  or  picked  up  from  others  re- 
specting him,  than  from  Henry  Giltnore's 
own  hand : 

"But,  stay — my  reading  is  not  done: 
Before  thy  happiness  is  won, 
There's  disappointment  to  be  borne, 
A  rival's  secret  hate  and  scorn ; 
There  are  long-cherished  hopes  that  must 
Be  crushed  and  trodden  in  the  dust ; 
And  struggles  that  must  be  sustained 
Before  thy  fortune  is  attained. 
There's  something  here — a  gathering  cloud, 
That's  hanging  o'er  thee  like  a  shroud ! 
But  now,  again,  it  disappears 
Before  long  lines  of  happy  years ; 
The  evil  influence  which  hath  cast 
A  transient  gloom  upon  the  past, 
Hath  been  o'ercome  by  good  at  last : 
Long  life  and  honour  lie  before, 
And  joys,  in  bright  and  plenteous  store." 
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Dropping  trig  hand  as  she  ceased,  the  old 
woman  hastily  turned  away,  and  walked 
rapidly  on  toward  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  hum- 
ming to  herself  at  the  same  time  one  of  her 
broken  snatches  of  rude  rhyme,  as  she  went 
forward  and  took  her  station  upon  the  very 
brink  of  the  giddy  precipice  we  had  just  left 
when  we  met  her. 

Turning  to  retrace  our  steps  round  the 
brow  of  the  torr,  we  saw  Jane  Dawson  and 
her  sister  standing  upon  a  prominent  bend 
of  the  height  a  short  distance  off,  evidently 
watching  us  with  considerable  amusement  and 
interest. 

Henry  blushed  with  confusion  and  annoy- 
ance as  he  saw  them,  and  the  half-puzzled 
thoughtful  expression  which  had  gradually 
spread  itself  over  his  features  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  old  woman's  chant  im- 
mediately disappeared,  as,  with  a  rather 
forced  laugh,  he  said : 

"I'm  afraid  Jane  Dawson  will  now  think 
me  as  silly  as  herself, — and  Margaret,  too  !     I 
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can  see,  even  from  here,  how  astonished  she 
looks." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  shall  take  care  to  let  them 
know  that  you  only  submitted  to  have  your 
fortune  told  at  my  suggestion,  and  for  mere 
amusement,  and  not  that  you  either  had  any 
wish  to  do  so  yourself,  or  any  belief  in  the 
pretensions  of  the  witch,  as  doubtless  they 
consider  this  poor  old  insane  creature  to  be," 
said  I.  M  And  yet,"  I  added,  "  in  some  things 
she  seems  remarkably  shrewd  and  keenly 
observant.  And  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  how  she 
is  able  sometimes  to  give  such  an  air  of  pro- 
phetic prescience  to  what  is  simply  the  result 
of  careful  observation  and  experience,  in 
which,  as  one  of  our  poets  says  : 

*  Till  old  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.'  " 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  half  believe  in  her 
yourself,"  said  he,  laughing. 

M  Upon  my  word,  her  guesses  were  so 
shrewd,  and  her  prophesies  so  like  what  I 
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have  thought  probable  myself,  that  I  cannot 
altogether  say  I  do  not,  to  some  extent,  believe 
in  her,  in  the  present  case  at  least,"  said  I,  as 
we  approached  the  two  young  ladies,  which 
prevented  any  further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present. 

44  What  !  Henry  !  have  you  been  having 
your  fortune  told  ?"  exclaimed  Jane,  with  a 
rather  uneasy  laugh,  as  we  shook  hands  all 
round. 

"  Yes,  I  was  curious  to  know ;  but  never 
mind — I  mustn't  tell,  or  it  will  spoil  all. 
Won't  it,  Mr.  Habbershaw  ?"  he  replied  with 
an  air  of  feigned  mystery,  appealing  to  me, 
while  the  elder  sister  watched  him  with  a 
half-piqued  look  of  increased,  secret  uneasi- 
ness, which  neither  he  nor  myself  had  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  to  proceed  from 
her  fears  lest  the  old  witch  had  informed  us 
of  her  own  visit  to  her  hut ;  and  the  younger 
with  a  kind  of  amused,  incredulous  smile,  yet 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  it  which, 
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to  me  at  least,  was  not  less  easy  to  compre- 
hend. 

"  But  you  don't  put  any  faith  in  her  absurd 
pretensions,  do  you,  Henry  ?"  asked  Margaret, 
quietly. 

"  I  don't  think  he  does,"  said  I,  answering 
for  him.  "  He  only  allowed  her  to  read  his 
hand  at  my  request,  and  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
to  hear  what  the  poor  old  creature  would 
say." 

"  Poor  old  creature !  I  think  she's  a  very 
bad,  wicked,  old  creature,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  about  practising  her  witchcraft, 
and — and — frightening  people  as  she  does," 
exclaimed  Jane,  with  a  fervour  which,  though 
evidently  unaccountable  to  her  sister,  was 
not  so  to  us. 

"  She  hasn't  been  frightening  you,  Jane, 
has  she?"  asked  her  sister,  half  uneasily. 
"  I  have  often  seen  her  and  spoken  to  her, 
but  always  found  her  quite  civil,  and  believed 
her  perfectly  harmless.     Of  course  I  never 
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had  the  curiosity  to  accept  her  offer  to  tell 
my  fortune,"  she  added,  smiling  gravely. 

"But  everybody  isn't  so  brave  as  you, 
Margaret,"  replied  Jane,  who  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  had  already  said  more  than  was  quite 
prudent,  and  must  now  be  more  guarded  in 
her  speech,  glancing  inquiringly  first  at  me 
and  then  at  Henry  at  the  same  time ;  w  it's 
enough  to  frighten  one  to  see  a  wild-looking 
creature  like  that,  and  to  meet  her  upon  the 
edge  of  such  precipices  as  these,  I  think." 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  go  forward  to  her 
now  and  have  your  fortune  told,  then,  I  sup- 
pose, would  you?"  said  I,  with  a  quiet  glance 
at  Henry  as  I  spoke. 

"  Me  !  No  !"  she  replied  with  confused 
earnestness.  u  I  don't  even  like  to  stand 
here  and  look  at  her.  Come,  Margaret,  let 
us  go  back,"  she  added,  impatiently,  turning 
as  she  spoke,  and  beginning  to  walk  away,  I 
fancied  half-offended,  or  uneasy,  at  what  I 
had  said. 
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Henry  followed  her,  and  I  followed  with 
distance  her  sister,  the  foot-path  for  some 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  one 
person  at  a  time. 

"  Your  sister  seems  much  more  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  the  poor  old  fortune-teller  than 
you  are,,?  I  remarked  indifferently,  as  we 
walked  along. 

"  Yes,  Jane  is  much  more  nervous  than  I 
am,"  she  replied.  "  From  what  I've  heard, 
I  should  think  the  poor  old  creature  was 
much  more  mad  than  a  witch,  although  I 
think  she  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  not 
left  to  wander  about  these  cliffs  as  she  does, 
in  case  she  should  fall  over  and  be  killed.  A 
poor  woman  was  killed  by  falling  over  just 
where  she  is  now  standing  in  the  spring,  I 
believe,  and  ever  since  that  this  poor  creature 
has  had  the  most  extraordinary  fancy  for 
standing  upon  the  spot,  and  singing  wild 
snatches  of  strange,  rude  poetry,  until  the 
people   in   the  village  have  become   almost 
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frightened*  to  approach  it,  and  as  they  say 
she  has  prophesied  that  whoever  does  so,  till 
a  year  and  a  day  have  passed  since  the  other 
accident  occurred,  will  fall  over  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces  also." 

u  Yes,  I  have  heard  her  several  times  re- 
peating or  rather  chanting  her  rude  rhymes, 
one  of  which  I  think  is — 

"  Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  death's  flag-stone, — 
For  another  death  shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air  ; 
And  another  death  flag  will  be  seen  waving  there — " 

or  something  to  that  effect,''  said  I. 

"A  very  ominous  chant,  certainly;  and 
enough  to  frighten  the  poor  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  I  should  say,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, laughing.  u  But  you  don't  believe  in 
her,  I  suppose?" 

"  Well,  as  far  as  her  warning  here  is  con- 
cerned, one  might  believe  in  it  without  any 
great  stretch  of  credulity,  I  think  ;  as  I  should 
say  the  catastrophe  she  foretells  is  one  very 
likely  to  occur  if  people  don't  mind  how  they 
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approach  the   edge   of  that  precipice,' '  I  re- 
turned. 

11  Yes,  but  dangerous  as  it  is,  it  seems  to 
have  an  extraordinary  attraction  for  the  poor 
old  creature  herself,  who  appears  to  spend 
half  her  time  about  it.  She  looks  to  me  quite 
insane." 

u  Yes,  she  is  perfectly  so  ;  although,  like 
all  insane  people,  she  is  wonderfully  cunning, 
and  shrewd  upon  some  points." 

11  You  don't  think  she  is  a  witch  then  ?"  she 
inquired,  smiling.  We  had  now  gained  a 
broader  part  of  the  foot-path,  and  were  walk- 
ing more  in  a  group. 

a  No ;  most  decidedly  not,"  I  replied. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  witchcraft,  do  you, 
Mr.  Habbershaw?"  asked  Jane,  who  had 
been  talking  with  Henry  in  a  very  friendly 
and  apparently  pleasant  manner  during  their 
walk  before  us. 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  kind  of 
witches  they  are  who  exercise  the  craft,"  I 
replied,  with  affected  gravity. 
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"  What,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  believe 
in  witchcraft  of  any  kind,  do  you?"  she  in- 
quired, with  a  surprised  look. 

u  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  I  do  not  believe  in  some  kinds  of 
witchcraft ;  for,  though  I  am  perhaps  too  old 
a  bachelor  now  to  feel  it  upon  myself,  I  can 
see  its  effects  upon  others,"  said  I,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  compre- 
hend, all  the  three  looking  slightly  confused 
as  I  spoke. 

11  I'm  sure  you  don't ;  do  you,  Henry  ?"  said 
Jane,  with  affected  ignorance  of  my  meaning 
— addressing  Gilmore,  and  feigning  ignorance 
also  of  her  influence  over  his  feelings. 

u  Well,  I'm  not  quite  so  certain  of  that, 
Jane  ;  at  all  events,  like  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  certain  kinds 
of  it." 

11  Oh,  indeed !  and  what  kinds  are  they  ?" 
she  asked,  coquettishly. 

"  Ah,  I  musn't  tell  you  that  though,"  he 
replied  laughingly. 
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"And,  pray,  what  kinds  of  witches  or 
witchcraft  do  you  believe  in,  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw?"  she  inquired,  turning  to  me. 

"  Why,  Jane,  you  seem  to  take  upon  your- 
self to  question  Mr.  Habbershaw  very  closely 
upon  his  belief,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  myste- 
rious air.  u  You  won't  be  frightened,  if  I 
do?" 

"  No,  if— if— " 

M  Oh,  it  isn't  any  thing  very  dreadful,"  said 
I,  laughing  at  the  uneasiness  exhibited  by 
the  elder  sister,  and  the  calm  curiosity  of  the 
other. 

u  Well,  let  us  hear  it  then  ?"  said  the  former, 
in  a  slightly  impatient  tone. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  disappointed.  But 
the  kind  of  witches  I  used  to  feel  the  influence 
of  and  believe  in,  were  very  different  from 
this  poor,  withered,  wild,  ragged  old  creature 
we  have  just    seen.     The   only  witches   that 
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were  ever  able  to  bewitch  me,  or  any  body 
else  that  I  ever  saw,  were  young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished — partaking  much  more  of 
the  character  of  the  fairy  than  of  the  ogre,"  I 
replied,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  as  they 
all  joined  in  a  merry  laugh,  and  we,  at  that 
moment,  turned  a  sharp  angle  of  the  back 
of  the  tor,  and  were  brought  almost  face  to 
face  with  William  Morris  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MR.      MORRIS      SUDDENLY      CALLED      AWAY     TO 
LONDON. 


11  Holloa!  how  d'  ye  do?"  said  Morris,  with 
a  look  of  surprise  and  suspicion,  and  some- 
thing like  secret  chagrin  in  his  tone,  holding 
out  his  hand  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
young  ladies,  and  then,  rather  uneasily  as  I 
thought,  with  Henry  and  myself,  who,  both 
of  us,  tried  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the 
inward  dislike  and  aversion  we  entertained 
for  him,  not  only  from  himself,  but  from  the 
observation  of  the  Miss  Dawsons  also. 
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"  You  didn't  know  we  were  here,  then,  I 
suppose,"  said  Jane,  with  a  pleased,  sly, 
coquettish  look. 

"  Well,  I  almost  expected  to  find  ye  here, 
as  I  thought  I  saw  ye  two  coming  in  this 
direction  some  time  ago ;  but  I  didn't  know 
ye'd  come  to  meet  Mr.  Gilmore  and  Mr. 
Habbershaw,"  he  returned,  his  secret 
jealousy  and  vexation  betraying  themselves 
in  spite  of  the  pretended  good-humour  with 
which  he  tried  to  speak. 

u  We  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Mr. 
Morris,"  said  Jane,  quickly,  with  a  pained, 
angry  glance.  M  We  didn't  even  know  they 
were  here  till  we  met  them — did  we,  Mar- 
garet?" she  asked,  in  an  explanatory  tone, 
appealing  to  her  sister,  who  flushed  indig- 
nantly, as  she  replied — 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Morris  has  any  right  to 
make  any  such  a  remark,  Jane;  and,  there- 
fore, I  don't  choose  to  inform  him  upon  a 
point  that  he   has  no   business   to    question 
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us  upon.  But  you  can  do  as  you  like, 
Jane." 

14 1  beg  your  pardon,  Margaret ;  but  I 
was  only  joking.  I'm  sure  I  hadn't  the  least 
intention  of  saying  anything  to  offend  ye," 
said  he,  with  a  forced  smile  of  mortification 
and  regret. 

44 1  don't  like  such  jokes,  or  such  familiarity 
either,  Mr.  Morris,"  she  replied,  with  stately 
coldness,  while  Jane  stared  at  her  with  a 
half-frightened  deprecatory  look,  which  be- 
trayed more  sympathy  for  the  offender  than, 
I  saw,  was  at  all  agreeable  to  her  sister. 

44  Come,  Margaret,  dear,"  said  Jane,  in  a 
pacifying  tone,  u  don't  be  so  angry  with  Mr. 
Morris,  I'm  quite  sure  he  didn't  mean  what 
he  said." 

44  Well,  Jane,  I  don't  think  he  has  any 
right  to  say  any  such  thing  whether  he  means 
it  or  not,"  replied  the  other,  sharply. 

44  You're  quite  right,  Miss  Dawson,"  said  I, 
in  a  calm,  respectful  tone.     44  Although  I've 
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no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morris  knew  better  than 
to  think  there  was  any  foundation  for  saying 
what  he  did  just  now,  a  gentleman  should 
never,  even  in  jest,  say  anything  that  might 
hurt  the  feelings  or  self-respect  of  others — 
more  especially  of  ladies." 

44 1  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  to  hurt 
either  their  feelings  or  self-respect,' '  said 
Morris,  secretly  galled  at  a  certain  degree  of 
irony  which  I  could  not  refrain  from  impart- 
ing to  my  tone,  but  unwilling  to  show  that 
he  felt  it.  44  You  didn't  think  so,  did  ye, 
Gilmore  ?"  he  asked,  addressing  Henry. 

44  Well,  I  shouldn't  think  you  did,  Morris," 
replied  Henry,  quietly  ;  44for,  even  if  you  did 
mean  what  you  said,  I  don't  suppose  you 
thought  it  would  be  so  offensive,  or  I  dare  say 
you  wouldn't  have  done  so." 

Morris  stared  with  scarce-repressed  anger, 
but  checked  himself,  as  he  half-sulkily  re- 
plied— 

44  Of  course  I  wouldn't,  and  ye  must  know 
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it  as  well  as  them  that  I  didn't  mean  it  but  as 
a  joke,  as  I've  already  said.  But,  perhaps,  as 
I  have  given  such  great  offence,  and  my  pre- 
sence seems  so  disagreeable,  I  had  better  re- 
lieve you  of  it,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  looking  meekly  reproachful  at  Mar- 
garet, and  then  at  her  sister,  who  changed 
colour  and  glanced  half-angrily  as  she  said — 
"Margaret!  how  can  you  be  guilty  of 
saying  such  unjust  and  cruel  things?  You 
know  Mr.  Morris  didn't  mean  what  he  said. 
No,  don't  go,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice, 
and  with  a  tenderly  appealing  glance  at 
Morris. 

"Well,  Jane,  don't  let  us  say  anything 
more  about  it,  and  if  Mr.  Morris  prefers  our 
company  to  going  by  himself,  I  have  no  wish 
to  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure  he  may  de- 
rive from  it,"  said  the  other,  with  a  dignified 
courtesy  which  would  have  seemed  strained 
but  for  the  ease  and  natural  composure  with 
which  it  was  uttered. 
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u  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  prefer 
it?"  he  asked  with  a  forced  smile,  glancing  at 
Jane  with  a  well-feigned  affection  which 
made  her  cheeks  flush  as  she  saw  it. 

"  We  were  just  talking  about  witch-craft 
when  we  met  you,  Mr.  Morris,"  said  I,  en- 
deavouring to  give  a  less  embarrassing  turn 
to  the  conversation.  "  Do  you  believe  in  it  ?" 
I  asked  with  apparent  indifference,  but  with 
a  quiet  glance  at  his  countenance. 

"  Me  !  Why  d'ye  ask  me  if  I  believe  in 
such  rubbish  ?"  asked  Morris,  with  a  surprised, 
suspicious  look. 

11  Oh,  I  had  no  wish  to  ask  you  any  ques- 
tion that  was  disagreeable,  Mr.  Morris,"  I  re- 
plied quietly.  ct  I  merely  meant  it  as  a  casual 
observation  on  a  subject  we  had  been  talking 
upon,  and  not,  I  assure  you,  that  I  had  any 
particular  desire  to  pry  into  your  secret  feel- 
ings, or  what  you  might  not  wish  me  to 
know." 

"  Humph,  I  don't  know  that  it's  disagree- 
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able  to  me,  either,"  lie  returned,  with  a  rather 
uneasy  laugh,  endeavouring  to  look  uncon- 
cerned. u  Only  if  ye  alluded  to  that  croak- 
ing old  witch  that  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of 
the  height  as  I  was  coming  along ;  I  believe 
she's  a  mad  old  fool,  or  an  impostor,  who'll 
say  anything  to  frighten  people  into  giving 
her  something,  if  she  can  find  them  silly 
enough  to  believe  her,  or  to  be  frightened 
by  her  assumed  witchcraft." 

u  Well,  the  old  woman  you  allude  to  was 
certainly  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke,  though  I 
alluded  to  the  'black  art,'  as  it  is  called 
generally,  rather  than  to  any  particular  pro- 
fessor of  its  occult  mysteries,"  said  I.  "  You 
don't  believe  in  it,  either,  I  suppose,  Miss 
Dawson,"  I  added. 

u  Me  !  why  of  course  not !"  she  replied,  with 
a  rather  confused  look  ;  u  I  believe  she's  a 
wicked  old  woman  that,  as  Mr.  Morris  says, 
only  tries  to  frighten  people." 

11  Of  course  she  does,"  added  Morris,  evi- 
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dently  pleased  to  find  she  took  the  same  view 
of  the  subject  that  he  did. 

"Well  she  may  be;  but  I  have  several 
times  met  her,  and  have  always  regarded  her 
rather  as  a  poor,  harmless,  perhaps  insane 
creature,  than  as  anything  either  very  bad 
or  very  dangerous,' '  said  I.  "  Ot  course  I 
have  not  had  the  curiosity  to  test  her  pre- 
tensions as  a  fortune-teller  upon  myself, 
though  I  have  just  got  Mr.  Gilmore  to  do 
so,  or  I  might  possibly  have  had  a  different 
opinion." 

u  Humph !  I  don't  know  that  ye  need  do 
that  to  find  out  what  she  is  ;  I  haven't  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  do  that  myself.  I  knew  too 
much  about  her — I  mean  I  saw  that  she  was 
either  a  maniac  or  a  cheat, — to  do  that,"  re- 
plied Morris  with  some  confusion,  while  Jane 
Dawson  turned  her  face  towards  the  sea  and 
pretended  to  be  looking  at  a  ship  going  up  the 
Channel  to  conceal  her  uneasiness  at  our  con- 
versation.     "  But  ye  don't  mean,   Gilmore, 
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that  ye've  been  such  a  goose  as  to  have  your 
fortune  told  by  that  old  impostor !"  he  added, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Ye 
don't  mean  to  say  ye've  any  faith  in  such 
stuff,  do  ye?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I've  much  faith 
in  her  power  of  looking  into  futurity  any  more 
than  you  have,  Morris,"  replied  Henry,  good- 
humour  edly,  "  although  I  am  such  a  goose  as 
to  let  her  tell  my  fortune.  I  only  wish  her 
prognostications  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled, 
as  I  don't  know  what  good  fortune  she  didn't 
promise  me." 

u  Did  she  ?"  said  Morris,  with  an  inquiring 
glance.  u  You're  a  lucky  fellow  to  have 
found  her  in  so  good  a  humour.  She's 
always  been  croaking  some  ill-omened  jargon 
or  other  when  I  have  met  her,  which  I  con- 
sidered anything  but  a  favourable  indication 
of  her  good- will,  or  I  might  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  hear  what  she'd  say,  too.  But  I 
suppose  you're  a  favourite  with  her,  or  you've 
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paid  her  well  for  her  promised  good  fortune, 
or  she'd  not  have  given  it." 

44 1  suppose  I  must  be  a  favourite  of  hers, 
then/'  said  Henry,  quietly ;  44  though  why  I 
should  be  so  more  than  you  I  don't  know." 

44  Perhaps  Mr.  Morris  knows  more  about 
her  than  you  do,  and  hasn't  in  consequence, 
knowing  her  not  to  be  deserving  of  any  sym- 
pathy, treated  her  so  kindly  when  he  met  her 
about  the  height,  here,  as  you  have  done," 
said  I,  with  artful  innocence  of  look. 

44 1  never  saw  her  till  I  came  here,  and  hap- 
pened to  meet  her  one  day,  shortly  after  I 
came ;  but  I  saw  she  was  either  a  maniac  or 
a  wretched  old  impostor,  and  treated  her  ac- 
cordingly," he  replied. 

44  And,  pray  now,  Henry,  what  wonderful 
good  fortune  did  she  promise  you?"  asked 
Jane,  with  more  earnestness  to  know  what 
she  had  said  than,  it  struck  me,  she  wished 
any  of  us  to  suspect.  Probably  it  might 
merely  be  to  see  whether  he  put  any  faith  in 
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it  or  not,  that  she   might   know  the  better 
what  to  think  of  her  own  rather  unpropitious 
attempts  to  know  her  future  lot  by  the  aid  of 
the  fortune-teller. 

"  Oh,  I  mustn't  tell  that.  It  must  be  kept 
a  secret  yet,"  replied  Henry,  laughingly. 

Jane  gave  him  a  look  of  impatient  disap- 
pointment, and  her  sister  a  calm,  half  incre- 
dulous smile,  as  she  remarked : 

"  Why !  surely,  Henry,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  put  any  faith  in  what  she  has  told 
you?" 

"I  don't  put  much,  I  confess,"  he  replied, 
laughing. 

"  You  didn't  go  down  to  see  the  steamer  at 
the  quay,  then,  Miss  Dawson,"  said  I,  address- 
ing the  elder  sister,  with  a  quiet  glance  at  Mr. 
Morris,  who  gave  me  a  rather  suspicious  look 
in  return. 

"  No.  What  did  it  come  in  for  ?  It  isn't 
usual,  I  believe,"  she  replied. 

"  I   suppose  she   had  more  passengers   to 
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leave  or  to  take  in  than  the  small  boat  could 
conveniently  cany,  or  perhaps  some  heavier 
packages  than  usual ;  and,  as  the  tide  was 
full,  came  in  to  the  harbour  to  put  them 
down  or  take  them  up,"  I  replied.  u  I  saw 
it  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  quay." 

"  Yes,  it  did.  We  saw  it  from  the  road  as 
we  were  coming  along." 

"  She's  a  very  nice  little  vessel  that,"  said 
Morris,  with  well-assumed  ease,  who  evidently 
suspected  I  had  seen  him,  and  deemed  it  best 
to  appear  indifferent  about  it.  "  I  happened 
to  be  upon  the  quay  when  she  came  in,  and 
stayed  about  there  till  she  went  out  again.  I 
daresay  you  and  Gilmore  saw  me,  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw,  on  the  end  of  the  pier  as  she  left,  as 
I  fancied  I  saw  you  and  him  standing  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  tor,  there,  just  as  I  was 
coming  away." 

u  Yes,  we  saw  some  one,  that  we  thought 
must  be  you,  Mr.  Morris,"  I  replied. 
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4i  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Gilmore,  ye  ought  to 
have  been  there  !"  exclaimed  Morris,  as  if 
the  thought  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

"Me!  why?"  asked  Henry,  with  a  sur- 
prised look. 

u  Well,  don't  look  confused  or  disap- 
pointed,'7 said  the  other,  artfully.  "  But 
didn't  ye  know  that  a  certain  young  lady  of 
your  acquaintance  was  going  off  by  the 
steamer  to-day, — to  Bristol,  I  suppose,  or 
somewhere  else  in  that  direction?" 

"  A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
Morris  !"  returned  Henry,  with  repressed  an- 
noyance, which  the  Dawsons,  probably,  sup- 
posed proceeded  from  embarrassment.  "  I 
certainly  did  not  know  that  any  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  was  going  to  either 
Bristol  or  any  where  else  to-day,  though  you 
seem  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  not 
only  finding  out  that  but  her  destination 
also." 

u  Oh,  it  was  mere  chance  on  my  part ;  and 
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as  the  steamer  goes  to  Bristol,  or  in  that 
direction,  I  only  supposed  she  was  going 
there/ '  returned  Morris,  with  a  slightly  con- 
fused laugh;  "though  I  wonder  ye  didn't 
know  of  it.  Ye  didn't  hear  of  it  either,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Habbershaw  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,  Mr.  Morris.  In  fact  I 
have  not  had  the  honour  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  any  ladies  since  I  came  here 
but  these  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing with,  and  their  mother, — and  was  not 
aware  of  any  one  else  being  here  that  I  knew. 
Nor  yet,  I  think,  did  our  friend,  Mr.  Gilmore, 
know  that  any  one  else  he  is  acquainted  with 
was  here  either,"  I  replied,  rather  coldly ; 
for  I  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  the  crafty 
hypocrisy  of  the  coarse,  young  knave. 

"  Indeed  !  didn't  ye  know  that  that  hand- 
some young  lady  at  your  lodgings, — your 
landlady's  daughter,  I  believe  she  is,  that  of 
course  Henry  admires  so  much  ! — was  going 
off  by  the  steamer  to-day?     I  suppose  her 
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mother  is  afraid  to  keep  her  at  home  wkh  a 
couple  of  such  gay,  handsome  bachelors  in 
the  house,  as  you  two  are,"  he  returned,  with 
one  of  his  usual  coarse  laughs. 

"  No,  1  didn't ;  and  I  don't  think  my 
young  friend  here  knew  it  either,"  I  rejoined; 
u  although,  most  probably,  if  even  we  had 
known  she  was  going  away,  we  should  not 
have  been  quite  so  attentive  as  you  appear  to 
have  been,  as  to  see  her  off." 

"  Me !  why  it  was  only  by  mere  chance 
that  I — I  met  her,  as  she  was  going  on 
board  the  steamer,'*  replied  Morris  hastily, 
and  with  a  slight  confusion  in  his  tone  and 
looks. 

"  A  very  agreeable  rencontre,  wasn't  it  ?" 
said  I,  with  a  satirical  smile. 

"  Her  mother  was  not  afraid  of  her  falling 
in  love  with  anyone  else,  or  any  one  else's 
falling  in  love  with  her,  or  paying  her  more 
attention  than  she  deemed  prudent,  or  ap- 
proved  of,    I    suppose,    eh,    Morris?"    asked 
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Henry,  with  a  quiet  sneer,  that  still  increased 
the  secret  uneasiness  which  was  beginning  to 
betray  itself  in  Morris's  countenance. 

"  Who  the  d — euce  else  was  she  to  be 
afraid  of?"  asked  Morris  in  reply,  checking 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  word  deuce,  as 
if  he  had  been  going  to  give  utterance  to 
another,  but  substituted  this  in  its  place.  "I 
shouldn't  think  there's  anybody  else  she  need 
be  afraid  of  paying  any  attention  to  her 
daughter,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of  assumed 
contempt  at  the  implied  accusation. 

"  Well,  I  only  asked  the  question.  As  you 
seem  to  be  so  fortunate  in  meeting  her,  when 
she  goes  out,  and  appear  to  take  so  much 
more  interest  in  her  than  I  do,  I  thought  you 
perhaps  might  have  known  if  there  was," 
replied  Henry,  with  a  quiet  satirical  look, 
which  was  not  altogether  lost  upon  either 
Jane  Dawson  or  her  sister ;  nor  was  its  effect 
unobserved  by  Morris  who,  with  scarce  con- 
cealed rage,   tried  to  counteract  its  influence 
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by  a  forced  laugh  of  derisive  contempt  as  he 
exclaimed  with  affected  good-humour : 

"  I  assure  you,  old  boy,  you  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  my  rivalry  there.  It  was 
only  because  I  knew  you  had  a  sly  kind  of 
liaison  for  her,  and  thought  her  a  nice  sort 
of  girl,  of  her  kind,  that  I  took  any  notice  of 
her,  when  I  chanced  to  meet  her  out  of  the 
house,"  said  Morris,  with  vulgar  condescen- 
sion. u  You  know,  I  didn't  like  to  show  any 
want  of  respect  to  a  young  lady  who  might 
possibly  be  one  day  Mrs. — you  know  who, 
old  fellow,"  he  added,  with  a  pretendedly 
knowing  look. 

Henry's  face  flushed,  and  his  dark  eyes 
flashed  with  scarce — restrained  anger,  but  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  prevented  his  giving 
utterance  to  the  indignant  scorn  he  felt  within 
him,  as  he  replied  with  a  calm  sneer: 

"  Very  considerate  of  you,  and  I  hope  both 
she  and  the  person  you  allude  to,  whoever  he 
may  be,  duly  appreciate  your   disinterested 

d  5 
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attention  ;  though  if  you  have  the  respect  for 
her  you  pretend  to  have,  but  which,  I  confess, 
I  more  than  doubt,"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis,  which  I  saw  made  Morris  anything 
but  comfortable,  "  I  don't  think  you  would 
expose  her,  however  little  regard  you  may 
have  for  your  own  character,  to  the  unplea- 
sant remarks  or  suspicions  of  her  neighbours, 
by  being  so  often  seen  in  her  company,  and 
pressing  that  same  disinterested  attention  of 
yours  so  much  upon  her,  when  there  can  be 
no  particular  reason  for  it,  unless  that  you 
really  feel  more  than  a  vicarious  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  as  you  profess  to  do.  People,  you 
know,  may  not  quite  understand,  or  give  you 
credit  for,  the  high  and  unselfish  motives  by 
which  you  are  actuated  ;  and  the  young  man 
who  she  is  likely  to  marry  one  of  these  days 
— the  same  I  presume  you  allude  to — may 
not  understand  it  either,  and  therefore  not 
altogether  like  or  approve  of  your  attentions 
to  her,  so  much  as  you  imagine  or  expect, 
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should  he  come  to  know  it  when  he  returns 
here  from  his  next  voyage." 

"  Ah,  ye  mean  that  sailor  fellow,  I  suppose," 
said  Morris,  with  pretended  indifference.  u  Well, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know  more  about  her  and 
him,  too,  than  I  do — though  I  thought  some 
one  else  as  well  as  the  sailor. — But,  never 
mind — as  you  don't  approve  of  it  I  won't  do 
so  any  more,"  he  added,  breaking  off  with 
feigned  abruptness,  as  if  out  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  his  friend. 

"  Humph,  except  that  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  girl's  character,  and  perhaps  her  future 
happiness,  injured  by  you,  I  assure  you  it's 
a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to 
me  what  you  do,"  said  Henry,  in  reply  to  the 
mock-submission  with  which  the  last  words 
were  spoken. 

"  Well,  she's  gone  now,  at  all  events,  so  T 
suppose  there's  no  further  need  at  present  for 
your  kind  advice  on  this  point,"  returned 
Morris,  with  pretended  meekness.       "  Don't 
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you  think,  Mr.  Habbershaw,  that  I  ought  to 
be  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend  Gilmore, 
for  taking  so  much  care  of  me  ?"  he  asked, 
with  feigned  good  humour,   addressing  me. 

rt  Well,  T  hope  you  are  so,  and  that  you 
duly  appreciate  both  his  forbearance  and  mo- 
tives, "  I  replied,  with  a  quiet,  meaning 
smile. 

"  So  I  do,  I  assure  you,"  he  exclaimed  with 
a  forced  laugh.  "  Don't  ye  think,  now,  I'm 
a  most  exemplary  young  gentleman  to  bear 
all  this  so  patiently  ?"  he  asked,  appealing  to 
the  young  ladies. 

"  I  think  you  are,  indeed," 'replied  Jane, 
smiling." 

"  Quite  a  Telemachus,  ain't  I  ?"  he  added, 
turning  to  Margaret,  M  and  Gilmore  my 
Mentor?" 

"  Quite,  I  should  say,"  said  she,  with  a  stiff 
smile. 

"  Ah,  ye  don't  think  I  make  a  good  Tele- 
machus, I  see,"  he  replied,  with  a  half-mock- 
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ing  laugh.  "  Well,  perhaps  I  don't.  %  I  sup- 
pose ye  think  that  name's  more  applicable  to 
Gilmore  than  me,  especially  now  that  he's 
found  his  Mentor  in  Mr.  Habbershaw.  Ha ! 
ha !  ha  !"  he  laughed,  as  if  enjoying  his  own 
humour. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Margaret, 
quietly. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Dawson  ;  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  so  flattering  a  compliment,"  said 
I,  with  a  smile,  "and  I'm  sure  my  young 
friend  here  is  the  same." 

"  I  am,  inde«d,  and  only  wish  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  comparison  were  more 
applicable,"  returned  Henry,  gaily. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Jane,  with  a  look  of  re- 
pressed surprise  and  disappointment  in  reply 
to  something  Morris  had  just  said  to  her  in  a 
low  voice,  which  I  did  not  distinctly  hear, 
u  when  do  you  go  ?" 

"Well,  I  once  thought  of  starting  this 
afternoon, — if   not,    to-morrow   morning,  at 
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all  events/' he  replied,  with  a  cautious  look  at 
us. 

"  So  soon  as  that !"  returned  Jane,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Yes,  but  I  won'  t  be  long,  you  know ; 
only  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week  at  the 
longest,''  he  said,  with  feigned  regret  and 
cheerfulness. 

"  Only  a  week  at  longest!"  repeated  Jane, 
with  disappointed  emphasis  in  the  first  little 
word. 

"  Yes,  you  won't  miss  me  very  much  during 
that  time,  will  you  ?"  he  asked*  with  pretended 
fondness,  "or  forget  me  during  the  time  ?" 
he  added,  banteringly. 

Jane  Dawson's  only  reply  to  this  was  a 
fond  glance  and  a  deep  blush. 

"  You're  going  away,  are  you, Mr.  Morris?" 
remarked  Margaret,  in  a  quiet  but  by  no 
means  regretful  tone,  looking  as  if  she 
had  not  observed  the  fond  glance  of  her 
sister. 
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U  Yes,  only  for  a  few  days,  though,"  he  re- 
plied, glancing  at  the  same  time  suspiciously 
at  myself  and  Henry.  M  I  had  a  letter  this 
morning  from  my  lawyer  in  London,  who 
wants  to  see  me  as  soon  as  I  can  about  some- 
thing, so  I  must  be  off  at  once.  I  did  think 
of  going  by  the  steamer  to  Bristol  to-day,  but 
as  Miss  Poole  was  going,  I  thought,  I  mean 
perhaps  it's  as  well  I  didn't,  as  my  friend 
Mentor  or  Telemachus,  here — whichever  you 
like  to  call  him,  might  have  been  suspicious 
of  my  going  in  the  same  boat  with  her.  But 
I  shall  either  drive  over  to  Barum  this  after- 
noon and  take  the  train  to  Exeter,  and  catch 
the  up-express  to  London ;  or  start  by  the 
same  route  to-morrow  morning.  It's  a  con- 
founded nuisance,  isn't  it,  Gilmore,  to  be 
called  off  in  the  middle  of  one's  enjoyment  in 
this  way  ?"  said  he,  referring  to  him  in  a  tone 
of  feigned  friendship  and  regret. 

"Yea,  it  is,  indeed,"  replied  Henry, 
quietly. 
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"  But  I  suppose  I  must  go,  as  that  beggar 
would  not  have  sent  for  me  unless  it  was 
for  something  particular.  You  don't  think 
he  would,  do  you,  Mr.  Habbershaw  ?" 
he  said,  appealing  to  me  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fiding inquiry,  and  as  if  anxious  for  my 
opinion. 

"  Well,  I  should  scarcely  think  he  would, 
but  you  ought  to  know  best,"  I  replied. 

u  I  don't  think  he  would  either ;  so  I  sup- 
pose I  must  go,"  he  returned,  as  if  reluctantly 
yielding  to  what  he  deemed  a  necessity. 

Shortly  after  this  we  parted  from  the 
young  ladies.  Morris  went  with  them  to 
make  a  call  on  their  mother  before  he 
started. 

"  Morris  seems  to  have  had  a  rather  unex- 
pected summons  to  London  this  morning, " 
remarked  Henry,  quietly,  as  we  walked  away 
together. 

"  Yes,  it  appears  so.  You  do  think  he  is 
going  to  London  then  upon  some  important 
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business  of  his  own,  do  you  ?"  I  asked,  in 
reply. 

"Humph,  well,  he  says  so,"  said  he, 
musingly. 

"  But  you  don't  quite  believe  it,"  I  added,  as 
he  paused.  "  Neither  do  I.  At  all  events  I 
have  my  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
business,  wherever  he  is  going." 

"  So  have  I,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  hope  he 
hasn't  any  scheme  to  meet  that  girl  Poole, 
and  is  not  only  deceiving  her,  but  inducing 
her  to  deceive  her  mother  also." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  he  shan't  if  1  can 
help  it.  We  must  see  Mrs.  Poole  at  once, 
and  try  to  learn  from  her  where  her  daughter 
has  gone  to,  though  without  making  her 
think  we  suspect  anything  wrong  ;  and  then 
take  such  measures  to  prevent  evil,  as  we  think 
most  likely  to  be  effectual.  I  feel  that  I  am 
bound  in  honour,  as  well  as  deep  gratitude 
to  Kennaway,  to  do  all  I  can  either  to  pre- 
vent any  misfortune  from  coming   upon  this 
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girl  during  his  absence,  or  the  occurrence 
of  anything  that  might  be  injurious  to  his 
hopes  and  happiness;  and  I  will  spare  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  doing  so." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I    RESOLVE   TO    GO    AFTER   HIM. 


Lately  we  had  had  no  particular  hour  for 
dinner.  It  was  sometimes  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  six ; 
just  as  it  happened  to  suit  us.  To-day  we 
were  to  dine  early,  and  we  found  Mrs.  Poole 
preparing  to  lay  the  cloth  as  we  entered. 

"A  beautiful  day,  Mrs.  Poole,"  said  I, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of 
learning  where  her  daughter  had  gone. 

Henry  Gilmore  had  gone  up  to  his  own 
room  to  prepare  for  dinner. 
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u  Yes,  sir ;  I'm  so  glad  of  it,  as  my  daugh- 
ter has  gone  up  Channel  by  the  steamboat 
this  morning,"  said  she. 

u  Oh,  she's  gone  for  a  little  voyage,  has 
she?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  She's  gone,  to  see  some  friends  at 
Weston,  who've  wanted  her  to  go  and  stay 
with  them  for  some  time.  I  thought  a  change 
would  do  her  good,  as  she's  not  been  looking 
quite  so  well,  or  in  such  good  spirits  lately  as 
she  used  to ;  though  I  shall  find  it  lonely 
without  her,  too,  and  difficult  to  do  without 
her,  as  she  is  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the 
house,  and  the  girl  I  have  is  so  useless,  poor 
thing.  But  as  you  two  gentlemen  are  so 
considerate  always  and  give  so  little  trouble, 
I  thought  it  better  to  let  her  go  now  than 
when  there  are  other  lodgers  in  the  house, 
that  mightn't  be  so,  when  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  spare  her.'* 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Mrs.  Poole,  to  think  I 
have  contributed  towards  so  pleasant  a  change 
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for  your  daughter,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  Mr. 
Gilmore  will  be  the  same,  when  he  knows  it. 
And  I  hope  your  daughter  will  be  benefited  by 
it." 

u  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  hope  she  will,'7  she 
replied,  in  a  slightly  hesitating  tone ;  a  for 
she  hasn't  been  at  all  like  herself  lately,  so 
quiet  and  low-spirited  ;  not  what  she  used  to 
be  like  at  all." 

"  Oh,  perhaps  she's  a  little  bit  in  love, 
Mrs.  Poole,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  well  know- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  this  change. 
11 1  understand  that  gallant  young  fellow, 
Kennaway,  is  a  great  admirer  of  hers,  and 
she  may  be  fretting  at  his  absence,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so  too,  at  first;  but  I'm 
afraid  now  it  isn't  that  altogether ;  though  I 
think  she  likes  him  too.  But  she  has  looked 
so  unhappy-like  the  last  few  days;  as  if  there 
was  something  else  that  she  didn't  like  to  tell 
me,  that  makes  me  afraid,  it  isn't  that  only," 
said  she,  sorrowfully. 
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M  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  in 
a  sympathising  tone  ;  "  but  hope,  now  that 
she  is  to  have  a  little  change  of  scene,  she 
will  soon  recover  both  her  usual  health  and 
spirits." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  sir ;  for  it  has  made  me 
very  anxious  and  uneasy.  O,  sir,  she's  my 
only  happiness  now,  and  it  would  break  my 
heart  if — if  anything  happened  to  her,"  said 
the  poor  mother,  with  a  quivering  voice,  and 
the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  you  do  not  apprehend  anything  of 
that  kind,  do  you?"  I  inquired. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,  sir,  she's 
been  so  different  the  last  few  days,"  said  she, 
in  a  distressed  voice. 

44  Do  you  mean  that  she  hasn't  treated  you 
with  her  accustomed  affection  or  confidence  ?" 
I  inquired. 

44  Oh,  no  daughter  ever  could  be  fonder  of 
her  mother  than  she  is  of  me,  or  a  better 
child  than  she  ■  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Poole, 
earnestly  ;  44  but  lately  she  hasn't  been  quite 
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so  ready  to  tell  me  about  herself,  as  she  used 
to  be." 

u  You  suspect  she  has  some  secret  of  her 
own  then,  that  she  doesn't  wish  you  to  know," 
said  I. 

M  Yes,  and  I  think  that's  what  makes  her 
unhappy." 

"  You  don't  think  it's  anything  very  serious, 
I  hope." 

a  I  hardly  know  what  to  think,  sir.  But 
ever  since  you  gave  me  a  hint  about  that 
gentleman  at  the  hotel,  I've  been  rather 
uneasy,"  said  she. 

"  You  don't  think  he's  the  cause  of  your 
daughter's  unhappiness,  do  you?"  I  asked, 
with  repressed  anxiety. 

u  It  may  be  wrong  to  say  so,  sir,  but  I'm 
afraid  it  is,  and  I  only  discovered  yesterday 
that  he's  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  her  and 
walking  with  her,  whenever  she  went  out 
lately." 

"  Indeed! — are  you  sure?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes ;  and   when    I   asked   her   if  it  was 
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true,  she  told  me  she  had  met  him  several 
times ;  and  that  he  had  professed  the  greatest 
attachment  to  her,  too." 

"  Which  she  believed,  I  fear,"  I  added. 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  she  does,"  said  her  mother, 
sadly. 

u  Well,  I'm  deeply  grieved  to  hear  it ;  as 
I've  no  doubt  but  he  has  deceived,  or  is 
deceiving  hei — " 

"  Oh !  don't  say  that,  sir !  Don't  say  he 
has  deceived  her !"  almost  shrieked  the  poor 
mother,  interrupting  me,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm  and  a  flush  of  anger  at  the  thought  of 
her  daughter  being  injured. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  think  he  has  deceived 
her  further  than  merely  making  her  believe 
what  is  untrue,"  said  I,  u  as  I  know  there  is 
an  attachment,  if  not  an  actual  engagement, 
already  between  him  and  another  young  lady, 
now  staying  along  with  her  mother  and  sister 
in  this  place.  As  for  anything  further  I 
have  no  fear,  as  yet." 

"  Oh,    the   cruel,    bad  young   man  !"    ex- 
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claimed  Mrs.  Poole,  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, a  to  go  and  deceive  the  only  child  of  a 
poor  widow  so,  when  he  knows  he's  engaged 
to  another,  and  perhaps  deceiving  her  too." 

"That's  not  unlikely,"  said  I.  "  But  as 
your  daughter  is  now  out  of  his  way,  there 
will  be  no  further  need  for  anxiety,  I  hope. 
Her  own  good  sense,  I  trust,  will  soon  show 
her  the  folly  of  indulging  in  any  thoughts  or 
regard  for  Mr.  Morris ;  and  she  will  be  all  the 
readier  to  appreciate  the  honest  affection  of 
Mark  Kennaway  afterward. 

"  If  poor  Kennaway  hears  of  it,  I  fear  it 
will  not  only  destroy  his  regard  for  her,  but 
make  him  very  unhappy  also,"  said  the 
mother,  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  we  must  try  either  to  keep  him  from 
knowing  it,  or  trust  to  his  own  good  sense 
and  affection  for  your  daughter,  not  to  think 
more  of  it  than  it  deserves,  and  to  forgive 
her  for  allowing  her  regard  for  him  to  waver 
for  a  moment   under  the  artful   deception  of 
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another,  which  deception,  I  doubt  not,  will 
only  make  her  affection  for  him  all  the  stronger 
in  the  end." 

"  Oh,  I  do  wish  it  may,  sir,"  said  she,  ear- 
nestly. "  He's  been  such  a  good,  affectionate 
son  to  his  mother,  that  he  couldn't  be  a  bad 
husband  to  my  daughter,  if  so  be  Providence 
thought  good  to  bring  them  together.  And 
even  before  he  was  such  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous man,  as  I  hear  you've  made  him,  there 
wasn't  a  young  girl  about  the  place  who 
wouldn't  ha'  been  glad  to  have  him, — much 
more  so  now." 

"  I  believe  he's  a  most  worthy  young  man, 
and  I  am  only  glad  that  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  be  the  means  of  assisting  one  on  a 
little  in  the  world,  who  has  not  only  so  well 
merited  my  gratitude,  but  is  so  well  worthy 
of  his  good  fortune,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
will  be  crowned  before  long  with  the  hand  of 
your  daughter,  to  whom  I  know  he  is  deeply 
and  ardently  attached,"  said  I. 
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M  Oh,  you  know  it  then,  do  you,  sir?"  asked 
Mrs.  Poole,  with  a  smile. 

u  Yes,  and  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  yours 
and  your  daughter's,  I  am  anxious  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  prevent  anything  that  might 
militate  against  their  union,  and  to  facilitate 
its  attainment." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to 
take  so  much  interest  in  such  things  for  us  ; 
but  I  hope  you'll  be  rewarded  for  it,"  said 
she,  gratefully. 

*  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Mrs.  Poole,"  said  I,  as 
if  I  had  just  remembered  it,  "  I've  been 
thinking  of  going  away  for  a  few  days  myself ; 
and  now,  as  your  daughter  has  left  you,  I 
think  I  shall  go  to-morrow  morning.  It  will 
lighten  your  work  a  little,  perhaps.  Of  course 
the  rent  of  my  apartments  will  go  on  j  ust  the 
same." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  go  away  for  that,  sir," 
she  replied,  with  a  slightly  uneasy  look. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.      I  want  to  go  at  any  rate, 
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and  think  I  may  as  well  go  at  once,"  said  I, 
carelessly. 

"  Mr.  Gilmore  doesn't  go  with  you,  does 
he,  sir?"  she  asked. 

"  No.  In  fact  I  have  not  yet  told  him  that 
I've  decided  upon  going,  but  will  do  so  at 
dinner.  But  he,  I  know,  will  remain  here 
during  my  short  absence." 

u  I  shall  write  to  my  daughter  to-day,  and 
let  her  know  how  that  bad  young  man's  been 
deceiving  her,"  said  Mrs.  Poole,  as  she 
brought  in  the  last  dish  and  placed  it  on  the 
table. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  had  better ;  it  will  be 
all  the  more  likely  to  open  her  eyes  to  the 
insincerity  of  his  pretensions,"  said  I,  "should 
she  still  retain  any  belief  in  them." 

Dinner  being  served,  Henry  immediately 
joined  me  at  the  table. 

uOur  landlady  has  just  been  telling  me 
that  her  daughter  has  gone  up  to  "Weston-on- 
the-Sea,"  said  I,  as  she  left  the  room,  and  we 
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commenced  operations ;  "  and  slie  has  evi- 
dently sent  her  there  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
our  friend  Morris." 

"  Oh,  just  as  I  thought.  Then  she  has  dis- 
covered that  her  daughter  and  Morris  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  each  other.  A 
pretty  friend,  indeed  !  to  take  advantage  of 
his  calling  upon  us  to  try  to  lead  away  the 
daughter  of  our  landlady!'7  replied  Henry, 
with  a  scornful  look. 

"  Yes ;  her  daughter,  it  seems,  told  her 
yesterday,"  said  I,  relating  to  him  what  Mrs. 
Poole  had  just  told  me. 

"  A  disgraceful  fellow  to  have  anything  to 
do  with,"  remarked  Henry,  half  abstractedly. 
M  I  wish  I  had  never  known  him,  or  never 
allowed  any  intimacy  to  arise  between  us  ; 
but  acted  upon  the  secret  instincts  of  my 
nature,  and  repelled  his  advances,  as  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  do.  I  never  yet  formed  an 
acquaintance  against  my  secret  instincts  that 
I  did  not  after  vvards  repent  of,  as  I  do  in  the 
present  case,  most  sincerely." 
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"  I  believe  our  instincts  are  often  safer 
guides  in  such  cases  than  our  reason,' '  I  re- 
plied. u  But  what  do  you  think  of  this  sudden 
journey  of  Morris's?"  I  asked,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 

"  That  there's  more  in  it  than  he  wishes 
us  to  suspect,"  said  he,  decisively.  "  Both 
my  instincts  and  reason  agree  upon  that 
point." 

"So  do  mine — and  I  think  precisely  the 
same." 

"  Which  is,  that  Miss  Poole's  going  to 
Weston  has  something  to  do  with  it." 

"  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  what  he  said 
about  his  being  suddenly  called  to  London  by 
his  solicitor  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that,  in 
the  first  place,  at  all  events,  Weston  is  where 
he  is  going  to." 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Henry  ;  u  and,  in- 
stead of  Mrs.  Poole's  sending  her  daughter  there 
turning  out  to  her  safety,  it  is  only  the  more 
likely  to  enable  him  to  succeed  in  his  designs, 
unless  some   measures  are   taken   to    defeat 
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theru,  which  I  shall  immediately  do,  for  I  feel 
my  own  character  in  some  degree  compro- 
mised in  the  matter,  having,  as  you  know, 
unfortunately,  been  the  cause  of  his  coming  to 
the  house,  and  getting  acquainted  with  the 
girl  whose  vanity  has  no  doubt  been  flattered 
with  his  attentions,  and  whose  ignorance  of 
the  world  has  made  her  believe  in  his  preten- 
sions and  protestations  of  regard." 

u  But  she  will  soon  be  informed  by  her 
mother  of  the  falsehood  he  has  been  practising 
upon  her,"  I  replied ;  uas  she  has  just  declared 
to  me  her  intention  to  write  this  afternoon 
and  tell  her  daughter  what  I  had  told  her  of 
both  his  character,  and  his  supposed  engage- 
ment with  another  young  lady.  And,  more 
than  that,  as  I  feel  bound,  for  the  sake  of 
Kennaway,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  anything 
from  happening  to  her  that  might  either  effect 
his  happiness  or  her  character,  I  shall  take  a 
run  up  to  Weston  myself,  and  be  upon  the 
spot  to  frustrate  any  scheme  he  may  think  of 
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carrying  out  there.  This  will  be  much  better 
than  your  going,  as  you.  seemed  just  now  to 
imply  your  intention  of,  doing  as  if  he  should 
see  me  he  has  no  right  to  suppose  I  had 
any  other  motive  than  my  own  pleasure, 
whereas  he  might  suspect  you  if  he  saw 
you." 

"Well,  if  he  did,  I  shouldn't  care  very 
much  about  that.  And  I  suspect  lie  would  be 
quite  as  unwilling  that  I  should  see  him 
there,  as  I  should  be  that  he  should  see  me," 
said  Henry.  "  Besides,  as  I  have,  inadver- 
tently, been  the  cause  of  all  this  important 
business  to  both  our  landlady  and  you,  I  think 
it  is  only  right  that  I  should  do  my  best  to 
counteract  it.  At  all  events,  if  you  go,  I 
shall  go  with  you." 

"  As  far  as  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
is  concerned,  I  should  be  most  happy  for  you 
to  go  with  me,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  almost  think 
I  shall  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view  in  going  alone.    Besides, 
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your  friends,  the  Dawsons,  might  wonder 
what  was  going  on  that  caused  first  Morris 
and  then  you  to  go  off  so  suddenly.  But 
with  me  it  is  different.  My  going  away  for  a 
few  days  would  neither  be  noticed  nor  re- 
marked by  them." 

u  You  think,  then,  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  remain  here  till  you  return,  as  if  I  were 
not  aware  of  any  particular  reason  for  your 
absence, "  remarked  Henry,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"  Yes ;  not  even  to  Mrs.  Poole  ;  as  I  have 
neither  told  her  where  I  am  going,  nor  the 
object  I  have  in  view  in  going." 

iSo  it  was  decided  that  I  should  start 
on  my  rather  embarrassing  and  difficult  ex- 
pedition, alone,  on  the  following  morning,  or 
as  soon  as  we  found  that  Morris  had  gone  off 
on  his. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, going  out  for  a  stroll,  and  happening  to 
pass  near  the  stables  of  the  hotel,  we  noticed 
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an  ostler  leading  a  couple  of  harnessed  horses 
toward  a  coach-house,  and,  a  few  minutes 
after,  saw  them  attached  to  a  post-chaise 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Taking 
care  to  keep  out  of  sight,  we  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  shortly  after  saw  Morris  come 
out  of  the  house,  give  a  hasty  glance  around 
him,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  was  observed, 
and  step  quickly  into  the  chaise  ;  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done  than  the  steps  were 
folded  up,  the  carriage  door  closed,  and  the 
postillion  cracking  his  short  whip  at  the  same 
time,  away  went  the  carriage  along  the  nar- 
row street,  round  the  corner,  and  up  the 
steep  winding  hill  out  of  the  town  toward 
Barum. 

This  at  once  decided  me  to  start  as  early  as 
possible  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I    UNEXPECTEDLY    MEET    HIM, 


Having  engaged  a  chaise  the  night  before, 
next  morning  I  posted  across  the  country  to 
Barum,  and  took  the  train  to  Exeter,  where  I 
arrived  about  mid-day ;  and,  after  waiting  a 
couple  of  hours,  got  another  train  towards 
Bristol,  which  put  me  down  at  a  station  a  few 
miles  from  Weston  about  six  o'clock.  Here 
again  there  was  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hour ; 
so  that  by  the  time  I  reached  my  destination 
the  evening  was  pretty  well  advanced.  In 
fact,  as  I  found/  if  I  had  not  left  Lyncombe 
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till  the  afternoon,  I  might  have  arrived  at 
Weston  just  as  soon,  owing  to  the  trains  on 
the  different  lines  of  railway  running  more  to 
the  time  of  each  other  then,  and  that  there 
was  a  train  in  the  evening  from  Barum,  which, 
meeting  an  express  at  Exeter,  would  have 
enabled  me  to  reach  Weston  at  little  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours  later  than  I  did.  This 
no  doubt  was  the  one  Morris  had  come  by, 
the  night  before.  He  had,  therefore,  already 
been  nearly  twenty -four  hours  in  the  place,  if 
he,  as  I  felt  quite  assured  of  in  my  own  mind, 
had  really  come  there.  This  made  me  anx- 
ious to  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  find  out 
where  he  was,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  any  scheme  he  might  have  to 
elope  with  Christiana  Poole,  which  I  had 
little  doubt  was  his  motive  in  being  there. 

Going  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  town,  before 
entering  my  name  on  the  list  of  visitors, 
which  lay  on  a  small  side  table  in  the  hall,  I 
ran  my  eye  over  the  names  of  those  who  had 
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arrived  within  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours, 
to  see  if  Morris's  was  there  ;  but  it  was  not. 
Still  he  might  have  come  to  the  house  without 
his  name  being  entered,  as  it  was,  of  course, 
quite  opional  for  persons  to  enter  their  names  ; 
and,  most  probably,  he  would  rather  be  dis- 
posed not  to  do  this,  considering  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  his  visit  to  the  place.  I, 
therefore,  closed  the  book  without  writing 
my  own  name  either,  deeming  it  best  not  to 
do  so  till  I  had  ascertained  whether  he  was 
in  the  house,  which  I  soon  did  from  the 
waiter,  from  whom  I  learned  that  no  person 
at  all  like  him  had  arrived  there  during  the 
last  two  days.  This  I  was  by  no  means 
sorry  for ;  for  had  we  happened  to  be  in  the 
same  hotel,  there  would  have  been  much 
greater  likelihood  of  his  knowing  of  my  pre- 
sence in  the  town,  and  suspecting  my  object 
in  being  there,  would  therefore  have  been  on 
his  guard,  thereby  lessening  the  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  defeat  his  scheme  in  carrying  off 
Christiana  Poole. 
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There  were  two  or  three  other  hotels  in  the 
town,  at  one  of  which  I  doubted  not  but  he 
had  arrived.  I  therefore  resolved  to  be  very 
cautious  in  my  movements  till  I  had  dis- 
covered some  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  and 
thought  it  best  not  to  show  myself  outside  the 
hotel  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening  was  suffi- 
ciently far  advanced  to  enable  me  to  do  so 
with  comparative  safety  from  being  seen  or 
recognised  by  him,  should  we  happen  to  come 
in  contact  with  each  other.  Still  I  was 
anxious  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  re- 
connoitre the  place  and  prepare  for  future 
contingencies. 

Accordingly  in  the  grey  of  the  evening 
I  sallied  forth  and  strolled  on  towards 
the  beach,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  and  a 
sharp  ear  also,  lest  I  should  meet  him,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  walking,  found  myself 
upon  the  edge  of  the  broad,  grey  sands, 
listening  to  the  slow,  cool  murmur  of  the 
waves  as  they  came  rolling  slowly  in,  and 
broke  lazily  upon  the  beach  with  an  incessant 
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monotony  of  sound  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  listen  to  without  feeling  a  sort  of 
half- dreamy,  reflective  mood  come  over  one's 
spirits,  which  was  the  case  with  me  at  that 
time. 

As  may  be  expected,  my  first  thoughts  were 
about  the  extraordinary  errand  that  had 
brought  me  there.  Here  was  I,  I  thought,  a 
grave,  sober  bachelor,  like  another  Don 
Quixote,  or  his  great  English  counterpart, 
Pickwick,  wandering  about  the  country,  try- 
ing to  keep  other  people  right,  looking  after 
their  interests,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent 
another  man  from  carrying  out  a  scheme, 
which  I  had  neither  legal  right  nor  power  to 
interfere  with.  And  all  for  the  sake  of  peo- 
ple, too,  who  a  month  ago  I  did  not  even 
know  the  existence  of!  For  the  moment 
I  felt  that  if  any  one  had  seen  me  and 
known  my  object  in  being  there,  T  must  have 
either  appeared  extremely  ridiculous,  or  been 
suspected  of  very  different  motives  than  what 
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I  had ;  for  who  would  have  believed  that  I 
was  there  merely  to  look  after  the  safety  of  a 
giddy  girl, — the  daughter  of  my  land- 
lady, who  had  no  claim  whatever  upon  my 
services,  and  whom  I  had  only  known  for 
so  short  a  period,  too, — without  having  some 
secret  objects  of  my  own  beyond  those  of 
mere  philanthropy  or  consideration  for  the 
happiness  of  others  ? 

Why  should  Iexpose  myself  not  only  to  ridicule 
and  misconstruction,  but  perhaps  trouble  and 
expense,  too,  for  people  I  knew  little  or  nothing 
about,  and  who  had  no  claim  upon  me  what 
ever  ?  And  would  the  girl  herself  thank  me  for 
my  interference  ?  Most  probably  not.  On  the 
contrary,  she  as  well  as  Morris  would  very 
likely  be  greatly  annoyed  if  they  knew  I  had 
come  there  on  such  an  errand,  and  would  be 
equally  likely  to  resist  my  officious  inter- 
ference, and  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  right 
on  mj  part  to  prevent  her  from  doing  as  she 
thought  fit. 
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Just  like  ray  folly  !  I  thought,  to  be 
placing  myself  in  such  an  awkward  and 
delicate  position  in  matters  in  which  I  had  no 
right  to  meddle,  and  no  authority  to  control. 
If  Christiana  Poole  was  such  a  self-willed, 
vain  fool,  as  to  persist  in  listening  to  the 
deceitful  flatteries  of  that  boorish  young  ras- 
cal Morris — what  was  that  to  me  ?  and  why 
should  I  bother  myself  about  it  ?  No  doubt 
she  had  by  this  time  received  a  warning  from 
her  mother,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  her  of  the  danger  of  continuing  any 
acquaintance  with  him ;  and  if  that  did  not, 
was  any  thing  I  could  say  or  do  likely  to  do 
so  ?  Of  course  not.  Why  then  should  I  stay 
there  and  expose  myself  to  unpleasantness 
when  there  was  so  little  likelihood  of  my 
being  of  the  slightest  service  either  to  the  girl 
or  those  belonging  to  her?  For  a  few 
minutes  I  felt  half  inclined  to  give  up  the  task 
I  had  so  inconsiderately  taken  upon  myself, 
and  either  return  to  Lyncombe  or  go  on  to 
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LondoD,  and  leave  things  to  take  their  course. 
Still  I  felt  ashamed  to  do  this,  until  I  had  at 
least  made  some  effort  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject for  which  I  came.  What  would  Henry 
Gilmore  think  of  my  irresolution  and  vacilla- 
tion if  I  gave  up  the  task  I  had  imposed  upon 
myself  without  once  trying  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  issue  ?  And  what  would  Mark 
Kennaway  think  of  me,  too,  if  I  did  not  ? 
when  perhaps  it  was  in  my  power  to 
save  one  from  unhappiness  or  disgrace,  for 
whom  I  knew  he  had  so  much  deep-rooted 
regard  ?  Surely  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  me  were  more  than  enough  for  all  I  pro- 
posed now  doing  for  him  and  for  his  happi- 
ness, and,  if  even  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts, 
ought  to  make  me  give  but  little  considera- 
tion to  either  my  own  personal  feeling  or  con- 
venience in  a  matter  likely  to  have  so  much 
influence  upon  both  his  and  the  young  girl's 
future  life  and  prospects. 

But    how    was    I  to  proceed   in    execut- 
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ing  the  task  for  which  I  had  come  ?  This 
was  a  question  that  was  rather  puzzl- 
ing for  me  to  answer.  And  how  was  I 
even  to  find  out  where  the  girl  was  for  whom 
I  had  come?  or  with  certainty  to  know  that 
Morris  was  in  the  place  ?  And  even  if  he  were 
there,  what  should  I  do  then  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  as  they  thought  fit  themselves  ? 
And  if  her  mother's  letter,  which  I  doubted 
not  that  she  had  before  then  received,  had 
failed  in  opening  the  eyes  of  Christiana 
Poole  to  the  character  and  intentions  of 
Morris,  how  was  I  to  do  so  ?  I  confess  that 
at  that  moment  I  almost  despaired  of  any 
satisfactory  result  from  my  efforts.  Still  as  I 
was  there  I  resolved  to  use  my  best  endea- 
vours to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  I 
had  come,  and  for  this  purpose  determined  to 
commence  operations  next  morning,  by  first 
of  all  finding  out  whether  Morris  was  in  the 
town  and  where  he  was  staying,  and  then 
trust  to  future  events  to  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  my  services  or  advice  as 
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they  might  be  required  or  likely  to  be  useful, 
on  behalf  of  Christiana  Poole  and  those  in- 
terested in  her. 

Thus  absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  had 
strolled  along  the  sandy  shore,  stopping  oc- 
casionally and  looking  abstractedly  around 
me ;  till  I  found  myself  quite  away  from 
the  town,  with  some  high  irregular  cliffs 
behind  me,  and  the  sea,  dimly  seen,  breaking 
on  the  beach  some  distance  in  front  of  me, 
with  the  moon  just  beginning  to  show  itself 
above  the  horizon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel. 

Except  the  low  murmur  of  the  sea,  and 
the  splash  of  the  waves,  and  the  occa- 
sional cry  of  a  belated  sea-bird,  winging 
its  way  through  the  grey  night  to  its  lofty  eyrie 
in  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  not  a  sound  was 
heard  to  break  the  silence  of  the  calm  evening. 
Gradually  the  dim  visions  of  the  past  began 
to  rise  up  before  me,  like  the  pale  ghosts  of 
departed  friends,  and — 

"  Through  niy  memory  the  mists  of  years  " 
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began  to  roll,  when  all  at  once  I  was  startled 
from  my  reverie  by  the  loud  laugh  of  a  human 
voice,  and  a  voice,  too,  which,  in  an  instant, 
I  knew  belonged  to  the  very  person  I  was 
uncertain  about  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
— William  Morris  !  It  was  a  peculiar  kind 
of  laugh,.  It  was  not  altogether  a  sinister 
laugh,  yet  there  was,  to  my  ear  at  least,  a 
good  deal  that  was  sinister  in  it.  It  had  a 
forced  sound  in  it,  too,  as  if  the  mirth  it 
intended  to  convey  was  not  real,  but  was 
rather  of  an  ironical,  half  mocking  character, 
than  of  a  genuine,  pleasing  kind. 

Unwilling  to  be  observed  or  recognized,  in 
an  instant  I  stepped  back  into  one  of  the  nu- 
merous dark  recesses  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
where  I  felt  little  fear  of  being  seen,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  person  or  persons 
— for  as  yet  I  was  uncertain  whether  there 
was  any  one  with  Morris,  and  that  his  laugh 
was  not  merely  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts, 
though  I  suspected  otherwise,  but  that   some 
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one,  most  probably  Christiana  Poole  herself, 
was  with  him — who  every  moment  came 
nearer  the  spot  where  I  stood  concealed 
among  the  dark  rocks. 

In  a  few  moments  I  found  that  my  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  not  alone  was  correct ;  and 
also  that  I  was  equally  correct  as  to  his  com- 
panion. 

Slowly  they  approached  where  I  stood,  and 
at  length  paused,  within  a  few  paces  of  me, 
so  that  I  could  hear  every  word  of  their  con- 
versation. 

u  Well,  Teeny,  come  let  us  sit  down  here," 
upon  this  piece  of  rock,  for  a  few  minutes," 
said  Morris,  in  a  kind  of  half  vexed,  half 
coaxing  tone,  seating  himself  as  he  spoke 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  me. 

"Without  speaking  she  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  Any  why  should  ye  think  I  care  more 
for  anybody  else  than  you?' '  he  asked,  ap- 
parently taking  hold  of  her  hand,  in  a  tone  of 
well-feigned  half-sad  fondness. 
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"  And  do  you  not,  then  ?"  she  inquired,  in 
a  low,  agitated  voice.  u  Isn't  it  true  that  you 
are  engaged  to  the  young  lady  mother  alludes 
to,  now  staying  in  the  Combe?" 

u  True  !  I  should  think  not !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  the  same,  half  forced,  peculiar  laugh  I 
had  heard  before.  u  It's  no  more  true  than 
that  I  am  engaged  to  her  mother." 

"  But  you've  been  paying  your  addresses 
to  her,  haven't  you  ?"  she  inquired.  w  Keeping 
company  with  her  ?' ' 

u  Why,  that's  nothing.  I  may  have  been 
a  little  bit  attentive  to  her  occasionally,  for 
amusement ;  but  as  for  anything  more,  it's 
all  gammon  ! — so  don't  ye  believe  it." 

M  And  how  am  I  to  know  you're  not  paying 
attention  to  me  only  for  amusement  ?"  asked 
Christiana,  quietly. 

u  D'ye  think  I  should  have  followed  ye  all 
the  way  here  for  mere  amusement  ?"  he 
inquired  in  reply,  in  a  tender  tone. 

u  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  she,  in 
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an  agitated,  perplexed  voice.  "  But  perhaps 
I  did  very  wrong  in  listening  to  you  at 
first." 

"  Still,"  returned  Morris, half-angrily,  "your 
mother's  been  completely  imposed  upon  by 
that  fellow,  Gilmore — for  I  know  it's  he 
who  has  told  her  what  you've  said,  or  that 
friend  of  his,  Habbershaw,  who,  I  dare  say's 
as  great  a  humbug  as  himself.  It's  mere 
spite  on  Gilmore' s  part — because  the  young 
lady  you  alluded  to  preferred  my  attentions 
to  his — and  jealousy,  also,  at  finding  that  I 
have  been  successful  in  winning  a  little  more 
of  your  regard  than  he  has  been  able  to  do — 
at  least  I  thought  I  had  before  ye  left  Lyn- 
combe  to  come  here,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
followed  ye  as  I  have  done,"  he  added,  in  a 
half-chiding,  disappointed  tone. 

"  Mr.  Gilmore  never  offered  to  pay  me  any 
attention,  or  tried  to  win  my  regard,"  replied 
Christiana  Poole,  hastily ;  "  and  3^011  know 
I  always   told  you  that  it  wasn't  right  for  a 
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gentleman  like  you  to  follow  me  about,  and 
mother  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  knew." 

"  Why  isn't  it  right,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
and  why  shouldn't  your  mother  like  it  ?  I'm 
my  own  master,  and  can  do  what  I  like ;  an  d 
nobody  shall  hinder  me  from  it  either,"  he 
said,  decisively.  "  Gilmore  didn't  offer  to 
pay  ye  any  attention,  because  he  was  afraid 
to  do  it  openly,  and  hadn't  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  suppose,  of  trying  it  on  secretly — 
which  I  know  he  was  only  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  doing,  in  his  own  artful,dishonour- 
able  way.  But,  ye  see,  I've  not  been  ashamed 
to  let  either  you  or  other  people  know  about 
my  regard  for  ye,  though  ye  seem  now  to 
have  so  little  confidence  in  it.  I  didn't  expect 
to  have  this  return  for  all  my  regard,  when  I 
left  Lyncombe  to  come  here,"  he  said  in  a 
voice  of  feigned  disappointment. 

"Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  to  come,"  she  re- 
plied in  a  half- petted  tone. 

"And  didn't  want  me  either,  perhaps?"  he 

VOL.    III.  f 
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returned,  with  artificial  despondency.  "  But 
how  could  I  stay  there  when  ye  were  gone, 
and  not  follow  ye  wherever  ye  went  to  ?" 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice  of  apparent  fond 
earnestness. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  couldn't !"  said  she, 
wTith  affected  unbelief,  though  evidently 
pleased  with  what  he  said ;  and  yet  there  was 
real  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  her  tone,  as  she 
added,  rather  testily,  "  but  why  didn't  you 
stay,  then,  with  them  you  like  better,  if  you 
thought  that?" 

"  Thought  what  ?"  he  inquired,  with  affected 
ignorance  of  her  meaning. 

"  Why,  that  I  didn't  want  to  see  you — and 
neither  I  did ;  I  was  far  happier  before  ever 
I  saw  you,  or  allowed  you  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  me,  than  I've  ever  been  since,"  she 
replied,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  Come,  Christiana,  dear,  don't  say  that," 
lie  replied,  in  a  hurt  tone  of  disappointed 
fondness.     "  Don't  say  ye  were  happier  before 
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ye  saw  me !  I  should  be  miserable  if  I 
thought  I'd  made  ye  unhappy ;  and  I  don't 
see  why  ye  should  doubt  my  word  so,  after 
what  I've  said." 

u  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  you  don't  care 
for  that  young  lady  mother  alludes  to?"  she 
inquired  anxiously. 

"  Care  for  her !  I  tell  ye  it's  all  a  lie,  in- 
vented by  that  disappointed  humbug,  Gilmore, 
to  set  your  mother  against  me,"  said  Morris, 
with  fierce  indignation.  "  But  if  ye  like  to 
believe  it  ye  may ;  if  ye  have  so  little  faith 
in  me  as  that,  I  had  better  not  trouble  ye  any 
more  with  my  unwelcome  attentions,"  he 
added,  in  an  offended  tone. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  they're  unwelcome, 
you  may — but  I  didn't  say  they  were,"  she 
returned  in  a  relenting,  coquettish  tone.  u  If 
they  had  been,  I  shouldn't  have  come  all  this 
way  with  you  from  the  town,  by  ourselves, 
to-night." 

"  Thank   ye,    dear    Teeny,"  cried    Morris, 
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with  an  affected  burst  of  fondness  and  pleasure. 
"  I  thought  ye  were  only  trying  me,  and  didn't 
mean  what  ye  said.  I've  a  good  mind  to 
make  ye  pay  for  it,"  he  said,  trying  to  pull 
her  toward  him  and  to  snatch  a  kiss  from 
her,  which  she  avoided  by  springing  to  her 
feet,  with  a  slight,  startled  exclamation  of 
resistance. 

u  No,  don't !  you  shan't,  I  tell  you,"  she 
said,  in  an  agitated,  alarmed  voice,  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  are  ye  so  frightened 
of  V  demanded  Morris,  in  a  provoked  impa- 
tient tone,  "ye  don't  think  there's  anyone 
here  to  see  us,  do  ye  ?  And  I'm  not  going  to 
swallow  ye !"  he  added,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  I  don't  think  yon  are  ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  anyone  to  see  us  here ;  but  you 
shan't  touch  me  for  all  that.  If  you  do,  111 
scream,"  she  replied  hastily,  still  in  vain  try- 
ing to  free  herself. 

"  Well,  that  would'nt  be  much  use  here,  I 
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should  think,  at  this  time   o'  night,"   he  re- 
plied, half  mockingly. 

"  1  don't  care,  I  tell  you  I  shall  if  you  at- 
tempt to  touch  me,"  she  returned,  earnestly. 

"  Scream,  and  be then,"  said  he  with 

an  oath,  again  trying  to  attain  his  object  of 
kissing  her,  which  she  still  passionately 
struggled  to  prevent,  uttering  one  or  two  loud 
shrieks  at  the  same  time. 

"  What  a  cursed  fool  ye  must  be  to  make 
all  that  row  about  nothing,"  said  Morris, 
pausing  for  a  moment,  but  still  keeping  hold 
of  her.  "  I  tell  ye  ye  shan't  go  till  ye  give 
me  one,  and  if  ye  don't  give  it  me  with  good 
will  it'll  be  all  the  worse  fcr  ye.  I  didn't 
think  ye  were  such  a  fool,  Teeny  !  Besides, 
I  know  it's  all  affectation  and  pretence." 

"  I  tell  you  it  isn't  and  you  shan't,"  she  re- 
plied, with  eager  determination,  u  and  if  you 
attempt  it  and  don't  let  go,  I'll  never  speak  to 
you  again.  It  serves  me  right  for  coming 
here,"  she  added,  with  self-reproach. 
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"  So  it  does,  and  ye  shan't  go  so  easily  as 
ye  expect.  There's  nobody  can  hear  us,  so 
ye  can  scream  as  much  as  ever  ye  like." 

u  Let  me  go,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried,  as  he 
again  grasped  her  in  his  arms. 

a  That  I  shan't  till  ye've — why,  ye  devil  ! 
ye've  bit  my  hand!"  he  exclaimed  furiously, 
stopping  short  in  his  efforts,  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

"  Well,  leave  me  alone  then.  Help ! 
help  !"  she  shrieked  vehemently,  and  just  as  I 
was  about  to  step  forward  to  her  assistance,  a 
tall  female  figure  rose  up  from  behind  a 
dark  boulder,  about  a  dozen  paces  off,  and 
with  a  loud  maniacal  laugh  approached  the 
struggling  pair,  who  started  with  terror  and 
astonishment  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
wild  witch  of  the  Hillsboro'  Tor  ;  while  I 
was  scarcely  less  startled  and  astonished  my- 
self at  her  unlooked-for  appearance  in  that 
place,  so  far  from  where  I  had  so  recently 
seen  her. 
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11  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I"  she  laughed,  stalking  up 
to  them  in  her  usual,  wild,  gesticulating 
manner,  and  singing  her  ominous  chant  as  she 
approached — 

"  Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone, 
Beware  of  the  Hillsboro'  death's  flag  stone; 
For  another  death  shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air, 
And  another  death-flag  will  be  seen  waving  there  ! 

"  Infernal  hag !  witch,  fiend,  or  devil  I" 
cried  Morris,  furiously,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  overcome  the  first  effects  of  his  alarm 
and  surprise,  "  how  came  ye  here  with  that 
ill-omened  croaking  of  yours  ?  Begone  !  or 
by  God  I'll  put  an  effectual  stop  to  it  for  the 
future." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  old  witch,  in 
a  half  mocking,  half-indifferent  tone,  saying, 
apparently  as  much  to  herself  as  anyone 
else, — 

"  My  daughter  she's  gone 

To  the  death's-fl  ig-stone, 

"Where  she  sits  all  alone, 

Like  a  queen  on  her  throne  ! 
But  she'll  have  a  companion  ere  long,  ha!  ha! 
She'll  have  a  companion  ere  long  ! 
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Won't  you  go  and  keep  her  company,  my 
pretty  young  maiden?  Ay!  I  know  you 
will,"  said  the  poor  old  creature,  looking  ap- 
pealingly  in  the  face  of  the  trembling  girl, — 
"  and  then  your  mother  will  come  and  keep 
me  company  too  !"  she  added,  with  a  puzzled, 
half-pleased  look,  4C  and  we  shall  live  together 
on  the  Hillsboro'  Tor,  and  tell  fortunes  to 
the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  come 
there.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Shall  I  tell  you  your 
fortune,  my  pretty  young  maiden  ?"  she  added 
with  a  sudden  change  from  light  gaiety  to  a 
grave,  serious  look. 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  want  that,"  said  Chris- 
tiana, almost  as  much  afraid  of  the  old  woman 
as  of  Morris. 

"  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  ye  infernal  old  hag !" 
said  Morris,  with  repressing  fury,  "  if  ye 
don't  be  off,  I'll  put  an  end  to  both  you  and 
your  fortune-telling  in  a  way  that  ye  won't 
like." 

But  the  old  woman  seemed  as  if  she  either 
did  not  comprehend  his  meaning  or  despised 
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what   lie   said ;    her   only   reply   being   her 
ominous  chant — 


"Till  a  year  and  a  day  is  come  and  is  gone, 
Beware  of  the  Hiilsboro' death's -flag  stone; 
For  another  death- shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  air, 
And  another  death  flag  will  be  seen  waving  there  I* 


u  Curse  ye!"  exclaimed  Morris,  looking 
for  a  moment  as  if  about  to  strike  the  old 
woman  to  the  earth ;  but,  with  an  agility  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  she  possessed, 
she  sprang  aside,  while,  apparently  either 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  use  violence  to  her,  he 
contented  himself  with  another  fierce  impre- 
cation, and  taking  hold  of  the  young  girl  by 
the  arm  endeavoured  to  lead  her  away. 

"  Come  on,"  said  he,  in  a  low  but  deter- 
mined voice,  "  we're  not  going  to  remain  here 
all  night.  If  I  had  thought  ye'd  brought  that 
old  hao;  here,  to  watch  me,  I'd  have  taken 
care  to  prevent  her  interference." 

u  I  didn't  know  she  was  here  any  more 
than  you  did,"  replied  Christiana,  still  appar- 
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ently  unwilling  to  trust  herself  alone  again 
with  him. 

"  Well,  come  on.  If  ye  think  I'm  going  to 
be  frightened  out  of  my  object  in  coming 
here,  by  an  old  maniac  like  that,  ye' re  mis- 
taken, I  can  tell  ye.  Come  on,"  said  he, 
attempting  to  drag  her  away  from  the  spot. 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  go  with  you  !  Help  me, 
good  woman!  0,  don't  let  him  take  me 
away!"  cried  Christiana,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
trying  to  free  herself  from  his  hold  and  cling- 
ing to  the  old  fortune-teller. 

"  If  ye  don't  stop  that  howling,  and  come 
on  at  once,  by  God  I'll  make  ye,"  said  Morris, 
speaking  through  his  clenched  teeth.     "  And 

ye, old  hag !  take  that,  as  ye  won't  go 

when  ye're  told,"  he  added,  suddenly  strik- 
ing the  old  woman  with  his  fist  and  knocking 
her  down  on  the  sand,  while  Christiana  Poole 
at  the  same  moment  uttered  a  loud  shriek 
which  rung  along  the  silent  shore,  and  echoed 
among  the  cliffs  so  shrill  and  despairing  that 
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it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  death-cry  of 
some  one  who  had  fallen  over  the  rocks,  or 
was  sinking  in  the  waves  of  the  murmuring 
Channel. 

Unwilling  as  I  was  to  be  recognised  by 
Morris,  without  a  moment's  further  hesitation, 
I  sprang  from  my  concealment,  and  ap- 
proached the  place  where  they  were,  just  as 
he  was  again  trying  to  drag  Christiana  Poole 
away,  without  having  for  an  instant  endea- 
voured to  see  what  injury  he  had  done  to  the 
old  woman,  or  offering  her  the  slightest  as- 
sistance to  rise. 

"  Morris  I"  I  exclaimed,  with  repressed  rage, 
and,  at  my  voice  and  sudden  appearance,  he 
started  as  if  scathed  by  a  thunderbolt,  or 
that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  Nor  was  Christiana 
Poole  less  astonished  to  .see  me  there  ;  though 
the  instant  she  recognised  me,  Morris  in  his 
surprise  having  let  go  of  her  arm,  she  sprang 
to  my  side  and  implored  my  protection. 
"  Morris  !"  I  repeated,  u  you  unmanly  ruffian  I 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 
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"What!  have  ye  come  sneaking  here  to 
watch  me  too  ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  his 
astonishment  allowed  him  to  speak.  u  I 
thought  it  was  a  conspiracy  with  you  and 
that  fellow  Gilmore,  and  this  old  hag,  to  frus- 
trate me." 

"  In  your  base  design  against  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  this  foolish  young  girl,  who 
has  been  silly  enough  to  listen  to  your  pre- 
tensions of  regard,"  said  I,  interrupting  him. 
"  So  far  you  are  perfectly  right.  I  did  come 
here  with  the  express  purpose  of  frustrating 
you  in  this  ;  though  I  never  expected  to  find 
this  poor  old  woman  here,  nor  that  I  should 
meet  you  to-night.  But  before  wasting  words 
upon  you,  I  must  see,  if  I  can,  what  harm 
you  have  done  to  her,"  I  added,  turning  to 
the  fortune-teller  as  I  spoke,  who,  just  as  I 
was  about  to  stoop  down,  suddenly  recovered 
her  consciousness  and  rose  to  her  feet,  appar- 
ently little  the  worse  for  his  violence. 

She  evidently  recognised  me   at  once,  and 
approached    me   with    a   sort   of    half-timid 
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confidence,  as  if  to  seek  my  protection  from 
Morris. 

"O,  Mr.  Habbershaw !"  said  Christiara 
Poole,  with  a  look  of  intense  earnestness, 
and  half- shrinking  respect,  as  if  afraid  of 
giving  offence,  and  yet  still  more  of  being  left 
by  me  in  the  hands  of  Morris — "  don't  let 
him  take  me  away  with  him !  Save  me  ! 
0,  sir,  save  me !  I  know  I'm  rightly  punished 
for  my  vanity  and  folly  in  listening  to  him — 
but  0,  sir!  don't  let  him  come  near  me 
again  !" 

"  No,  that  he  shall  not,  if  I  can  prevent 
it,"  I  replied,  decisively.  "  And  now,  Mr. 
Morris,"  said  I,  addressing  him,  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  conduct  of  yours?" 

a  What  the  devil  is  that  to  you,  sir,"  he 
demanded,  fiercely.  "  I  should  like  to  know 
what  right  ye  have  to  interfere  with  what 
doesn't  belong  to  you  ?" 

"  It  is  the  right  of  every  honourable  man 
to  interfere  and  to  prevent  a  scoundrel  like 
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you  from  doing  injury  to  others,"  said  I,  with 
constrained  composure. 

"  Honourable  humbag !"  he  replied,  with 
a  sneer,  adding,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  But 
if  ye've  a  fancy  for  this  baggage  of  a  girl, 
ye're  welcome  to  her  for  me,  so  ye  may  have 
her,  and  be  —  for  anything  1  care  for  her,  or 
for  you  either/'  he  said,  with  a  fierce  oath  of 
disappointed  rage,  as  if  about  to  walk  away. 

"  Morris,"  said  I,  with  the  emphasis  of 
scorn-restrained  indignation,  "you're  an  in- 
solent, insulting  scoundrel,  as  well  as  a 
villain ;  and,  although  I  should  deem  myself 
degraded  in  laying  a  hand  upon  a  base- 
minded  vulgar  clown  like  you,  do  not  count 
too  much  upon  my  forbearance,  in  case  I  am 
induced  to  lay  aside  my  self-respect  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  give  you  a  lesson  you  won't 
very  soon  forget,  or  I'm  greatly  mistaken, 
however  dull  you  may  be  in  your  compre- 
hension to  other  things,  and  however  thick 
may  be  that  skin  of  yours." 
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You  !"  he  exclaimed,  derisively,  drawing 
himself  up  in  a  fighting  attitude.  "  Come  on 
then,  you  old  fool.  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson  in 
double  quick  time,"  he  added,  approaching 
me,  squaring. 

a  Will  you/'  said  I,  stung  by  his  insolence, 
and  letting  fly  right  and  left  in  his  great  broad 
chest  and  ribs,  I  sent  him  staggering  several 
paces  backward. 

"  0,  don't  fight,  Mr.  Habbershaw.  Don't 
mind  what  he  says,  sir,"  cried  Christiana 
Poole,  clinging  to  my  arm  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  old  fortune-teller  rushed  forward 
between  us,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other. 
In  fact,  I  shouldn't  have  been  at  all  unwilling 
to  have  allowed  the  matter  to  drop  ;  for  the 
moment  I  had  struck  him  I  felt  both  sorry  and 
ashamed  for  what  I  had  done.  But  it  was 
too  late  now  to  think  of  that ;  for,  though  a 
bullying  blackguard,  Morris  was  by  no  means 
a  coward.  Neither  was  he  ignorant  of  box- 
ing, and   from   his  calm  resolute   look   and 
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position  as  lie  approached  me  a  second  time, 
I  saw  I  should  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
hold  m  j  own  with  him;  for  his  greater  muscular 
strength  and  youth  gave  him  an  advantage 
which  I  felt  I  must  try  to  make  up  for  in  some 
other  way. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  tauntingly,  "ye 
thought  ye'd  found  a  green  one,  did  ye  ?  But 
ye'll  find  yourself  mistaken,  old  boy  !  Stand 
aside,  ye  artful  jade,  and  ye  old  hag,  while  I 
repay  your  venerable  knight-errant  for  what 
he  has  just  done." 

"  Morris,"  said  I,  calmly,  but  firmly,  "I'm 
sorry  for  having  struck  you,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  take  care  how  you  provoke  me  to  con- 
tinue a  contest  on  which  I  feel  so  little  incli- 
nation to  enter,  and  from  which  there  is  so 
little  credit  to  be  derived." 

"  Oh  !  ye're  sorry  already,  are  ye  ?"  he 
retorted,  mockingly.  "  I  thought  ye'd  soon 
find  out  your  mistake  !  But  don't  think,  old 
fellow,  ye're  going  to  get  off  like  that,  after 
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what  ye've  done.  Stand  aside.  Here's  at 
ye !"  said  lie,  pushing  the  two  women  away 
and  striking  out  right  and  left,  which  I  had 
just  time  to  avoid  by  a  sudden  spring  to  one 
side,  while  he,  seeing  he  had  missed  his  aim, 
sprang  quickly  round  and  attempted  to  close 
with  me,  doubtless  thinking  that  his  greater 
strength  and  youth  would  tell  more  in  his 
favour  in  that  way,  than  in  any  other.  But 
here  he  was  mistaken,  for  just  as  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  throw  his  arms  round  me,  I 
caught  him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  chest,  and 
touching  his  heels  sharply  with  my  toe  at  the 
same  time,  laid  him  flat  down  upon  his  great 
broad  back.  But  he  was  up  again  in  a 
moment,  and  I  could  see  his  eyes  gleaming  in 
the  moon-light,  as  he  once  more  approached 
me,  with  clenched  teeth,  to  renew  the  conflict. 
Still,  I  was  resolved  to  keep  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  not  to  strike  unless  he  forced  me  to 
do  so. 

"  Morris,"    said  I,  in    a    composed,     firm 
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voice,  "we  had  much,  better  leave  this  off; 
at  all  events  for  the  present.  We  are  not  in 
proper  company  for  such  an  encounter.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  drop 
entirely,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  meet  you 
again  at  any  other  time.  But  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  manhood,  don't  let  us  fight  in  the 
presence  of  women." 

"  Ye  should  have  thought  of  that  before  ye 
interfered,  or  struck  me,"  he  replied,  striking 
out  as  he  spoke,  and  planting  a  heavy  blow 
in  my  chest  before  I  was  aware,  and  aiming 
another  at  my  face,  which,  fortunately,  I  was 
able  to  ward  off.  "  Take  that,"  said  he,  as  I 
slightly  staggered  back  beneath  the  force  of 
his  heavy  hand,  a  and  that,  too,"  he  added, 
striking  out  again,  but  this  time  with  less  ef- 
fect ;  for,  being  on  my  guard,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  turning  his  blows  aside. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  in  heart  not 
sorry,  especially  as  I  felt  its  effects  but  little, 
that  he  had,  in  the  last  round,  been    able  to 
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have  the  advantage.  I  thought  that  after 
that,  his  honour  being  in  some  measure  satis- 
fied therewith,  he  might  be  less  reluctant  to 
relinquish  the  struggle,  and  was  again  about 
to  try  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  when,  just  as 
he  was  once  more  approaching  me  in  a  fierce 
fighting  attitude,  the  old  woman,  who,   along; 

o  ©  7  7  7  O 

with  Christiana  Poole,  had  been  doing 
all  she  could  to  keep  us  apart,  drew  herself 
up  before  him ;  and,  with  a  wild  gesture  of 
her  skinny  ar  m  and  hand,  and  her  long  hair 
hanging  loosely  round  her  bare  neck,  again 
tried  to  prevent  him  from  closing  with  me, 
while  Christiana  took  hold  of  my  arm,  with  a 
frightened,  anxious  look,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  me  away  from  the  spot. 

"  Oh,  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  entreatingly ; 
M  do  please  to  come  away  !  I'm  so  sorry  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  !" 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  I.  "  If  Mr.  Mor- 
ris does  not  again  attack  me,  I  will  not  attack 
him." 
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u  Stand  out  of  the  way  I"  cried  he,  proba- 
bly all  the  more  emboldened  by  my  readiness 
to  relinquish  the  contest,  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly suppose  proceeded  from  timidity. 
u  Stand  out  of  the  way,"  he  repeated,  with  a 
violent  swing  of  his  arm,  sending  the  old 
woman  staggering  to  one  side.  But  before 
he  could  strike  oat,  she  had  again  sprung 
forward,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  muttered 
one  or  two  words,  that  I  could  not  distinctly 
comprehend,  but  I  suspected  they  were  a 
threat  of  some  kind  in  his  ear,  which  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  pause  in  the  midst  of 
his  advancing  movements  towards  me. 

The  moment  I  saw  this  I  left  off  my  attitude 
of  defence,  that  he  might  at  once  see  my  rea- 
diness to  end  the  combat. 

"  Mr.  Habbershaw,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
half-sulky  pacification,  putting  on  his  coat, 
which  he  had  thrown  off  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  as  he  spoke  :  "  As  ye're 
anxious  to  leave  off  now,  and   to   defer   the 
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settling  of  this  job  till  we  can  do  it  by  our- 
selves, I'm  ready  to  do  so.  But  don't  think 
I  mean  to  let  ye  get  off,  without  settling  it  in 
some  way  or  other." 

u  Mr.  Morris,"  I  replied,  "  reluctant  as  I 
am  at  all  times  to  have  any  quarrel,  and  still 
more  so  to  use  violence,  if  you  insist  that  this 
dispute  shall  be  renewed  at  any  future  time, 
I'm  quite  willing  to  agree  to  it ;  and  shall  be 
ready  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  you  may 
deem  yourself  entitled  to  demand." 

"  Very  well,  then,  on  one  condition  I'm 
willing  to  agree  to  this  arrangement,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"  And  what  is  that?"  I  inquired. 

"  That  you  do  not  mention  to  anyone  else 
what  has  taken  place  here  this  evening,"  said 
he. 

u  I  should  be  quite  as  unwilling  to  do  that 
as  you  can  be,"  I  replied,  "  but  can  only 
promise  to  do  so  on  condition  that  you  at 
once  bind  yourself  to  desist  from  all   further 
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attempts  to  force  your  attentions  or  even 
acquaintance  upon  this  girl,  Miss  Poole, 
who,  I  doubt  not,  is  now  too  well  convinced 
of  your  object  to  have  any  desire  for  doing 
so." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Christiana  Poole,  earnestly, 
u  I  have  no  wish  ever  to  see  him  again,  or 
speak  to  him,  and  hope  I  never  shall !" 

"  Neither  you  nor  she  need  be  afraid  of 
that,"  he  replied,  with  a  dogged  laugh  of 
forced  contempt.  "  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
run  after  any  girl  who  doesn't  want  me  to  do 
it,  much  less  one  like  her." 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  T,  "  with  this  un- 
derstanding we  shall  consider  the  affair  set- 
tled, for  the  present  at  all  events.  But,  re- 
member, I  shall  regard  the  slightest  deviation 
on  your  part  from  this  agreement  sufficient 
justification  for  using  the  knowledge  I  hive 
gained  here  of  your  character  and  conduct,  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  any  scheme 
you  may  have  against  her  happiness." 
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I've  told  ye  already,  ye  needn't  be  at  all 
afraid  of  that,"  he  replied,  gruffly. 

11  Oh,  sir,  he  shall  never  deceive  me  again," 
said  Christiana  Poole,  in  an  earnest,  regretful 
tone,  of  calm  determination. 

"  Do  you  propose  remaining  here  or  going 
home  to  your  mother  ?"  I  asked. 

11  Oh  !  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  sir,"  she 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  sad  bitterness.  u  I  am  so 
ashamed  of  my  foolishness  and  conduct,  and 
so  sorry,  that  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 


me. 


u  Come,  you  mustn't  say  that,"  I  returned. 
"  That  you  should  be  grieved  at  finding  your- 
self deceived  is  only  to  be  expected.  But 
you  are  young  and  thoughtless,  rather  than 
wrongly  inclined,  I  believe ;  and  therefore  must 
not  be  too  severely  judged  in  the  present 
case.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  for  the  future 
and  will  make  you  appreciate  all  the  more 
the  honest  affection  of  some  one  else  one  of 
these  days." 
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44  Oh  !  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  weeping,  "how 
can  anyone  else  ever  care  for  me,  or  think 
well  of  me  after  this  ?  And  my  poor  mother, 
too — it  will  break  her  heart  if  she  knows  of 
it!" 

44  Well,  she  shan't  know  it  if  I  can  help  it, 
nor  shall  anyone  else.  For  the  sake  of 
others  who  regard  yon,  as  well  as  yourself,  it 
is  better  they  shouldn't,"  said  I,  adding  cheer- 
ingly,  in  a  lower  tone,  4t  never  mind,  you'll  be 
a  good  girl  in  future,  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  some  one  doesn't  think  the  worse  of  you 
for  what  has  happened,  even  if  he  should  get 
to  know  of  it." 

44  Oh,  sir,"  she  replied,  in  agitated  anxiety 
and  sincere  remorse,  44  if  I  thought  he  knew 
of  my  folly  I  could  never  feel  comfortable 
again  in  his  company,  and  I  have  treated 
him  so  badly,  in  listening  to  any  one  else, 
when  I  knew  how  much  he  cared  for  me." 

44  Well,  well,  if  you  act  with  candour  and 
discretion  now,  it  will  be  all  right  enough  yet 
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I  dare  say,"  I  returned  comfortingly,  touched 
with  the  genuine  grief  and  regret  she  exhi- 
bited. "  But  it's  getting  late,  we  mustn't  re- 
main here  longer.  I  shall  see  you  safe  to 
where  you  are  staying,  and  you  must  make 
the  best  excuse  you  can  to  your  friends  for 
being  out  so  late." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  so  thankful  to  you 
for  your  kindness,"  she  replied,  gratefully. 

"  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Morris  remains  here,  you 
would  rather  not  do  so,"  I  remarked  as  we 
walked  on,  leaving  that  gentleman  to  follow 
by  himself,  and  the  old  fortune-teller  sit- 
ting upon  the  sand,  gazing  abstractedly 
upon  the  glistening  sea.  Just,  however,  as 
we  began  to  move  off  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  came  hurriedly  stalking  past  us,  mutter- 
ing half  inaudibly  to  herself — 


"  I  must  go.     I  must  go 
To  my  daughter,  ho,  ho. 
For  she  sits  all  alone 
On  the  death's-flag  stone, 
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Good  bye !  good  bye !"  she  said,  with  a 
courtly  bow  and  a  wave  of  her  hand,  and  in 
a  few  moments  disappeared  from  our  sight. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  stay  here  if  he  re- 
mains," replied  Christiana  Poole,  in  answer 
to  my  remark. 

"  Oh,  she  needn't  be  at  all  uneasy  about 
that,"  said  Morris,  who  had  overheard  what 
we  had  said.  "  Even  if  I  were  going  to  stay, 
I  shouldn't  trouble  myself  about  her,  that  ye 
may  rest  assured  of.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
remain.  It's  too  late  to  go  to-night  now ;  but 
to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  off  by  the  first 
train.  So,  till  you  and  I  meet  again,  Mr. 
Habbershaw,  good-bye." 

u  Good-bye,  Mr.  Morris,"  I  replied,  with 
polite  indifference.  "Eemember  our  agree- 
ment." 

"  You  remember  yours,  too,"  he  returned*, 
and,  without  further  speech  between  us,  he 
walked  swiftly  on,  leaving  us  to  ourselves. 

Having  seen  Christiana  Poole  to  the  door 
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of  her  friends'  house,  I  left  her  and  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  I  proposed  remaining  for 
a  day  or  two,  in  case  Morris,  thinking  I  had 
left,  should  make  any  further  attempt  upon 
the  constancy  of  the  young  girl,  though  I  felt 
now  there  was  little  likelihood  of  her  either 
listening  to  him  again,  or  giving  him  another 
opportunity  of  annoying  or  insulting  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MORRIS     RETURNS      TO     LYNCOMBE, 


Next  morning  I  wrote  to  Henry  Gilmore, 
and,  without  going  into  any  particulars,  or 
raying  anything  about  the  incidents  of  the 
previous  evening  beyond  what  was  necessary, 
informed  him  that  I  had  already  been  so  far 
successful  as  not  only  to  have  traced  out 
Morris,  but  that  I  had  met  him  and  Christiana 
Poole  together,  which  had  given  me  an  op- 
portunity of  interfering  in  the  matter;  and 
that,  after  a  little  not  over  pleasant  dispute, 
he  had  agreed  to  leave  the  town,  and  also  to 
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break  off  all  acquaintance  witli  the  young 
girl,  who  was  now,  having  discovered  the 
hollow  falseness  of  his  protestations,  as 
anxious  to  be  freed  from  his  attentions  as  we, 
for  her  sake  and  that  of  others,  were  desirous 
that  she  should  be.  Still,  as  I  had  little 
faith  in  any  promise  of  Morris's,  I  thought  it 
best  to  make  sure,  if  possible,  that  he  had 
really  left  the  place  before  I  did  so,  and, 
therefore,  proposed  staying  two  or  three  days 
longer  where  I  was,  before  I  returned  to  Lyn- 
combe ;  but  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
might  expect  to  see  me. 

In  the  meantime  Morris  had  left  Weston 
early  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  Barum  about 
mid-day,  and,  posting  across  the  country, 
reached  Lyncombe  early  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  Henry  Gilmore,  to  his  no 
small  surprise,  met  him  at  Mrs.  Dawson's ; 
and,  naturally  concluding  I  had  not  seen 
him,  thought  we  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
object  and  cause  of  his  short  absence. 
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u  YouVe  got  through  your  business  sooner 
than  you  expected,  haven't  you?"  he  re- 
marked, as  the  other  shook  hands  with  him, 
with  more  than  a  usual  appearance  of  frank 
friendliness. 

"  Humph,  well,  yes,"  he  replied,  slightly 
hesitating  for  a  moment ;  and  then  continued, 
without  any  apparent  restraint,  M  I  found  the 
fellow  didn't  require  me  to  stay  more  than  a 
few  hours ;  so  I  came  off  again  as  soon  as  the 
affair  was  settled." 

"  How  quick  you  must  have  gone  to  get 
back  so  soon !"  said  Jane  Dawson,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  at  his  unexpected  return. 

"  Yes.  The  express  only  takes  about  five 
or  six  hours  between  Exeter  and  London, 
you  know,"  he  replied,  quietly. 

"  You  travelled  by  the  express,  then,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Henry. 

"  Yes ;  I  always  go  by  the  express  trains. 
They  rattle  over  the  ground  so  much  faster, 
aud  don't  lose  time  by  stopping  at  so  many 
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stations  as  the  others  do,"  he  replied,  quite  at 
his  ease. 

"  You  must  have  left  London  very  early 
this  morning  to  have  got  here  at  the  time  you 
did,"  remarked  Margaret,  with  rather  a  stiff 
politeness. 

M  Yes ;  I  took  the  first  fast  train  in  the 
morning,  and  came  along  famously,"  he  re- 
plied, with  rather  forced  ease.  M I  posted 
across  from  Barum,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been 
here  yet,  I  dare  say.  But  come,  Jane,"  he 
added,  addressing  the  elder  sister,  and  turning 
with  her  toward  the  piano,  opening  a  sheet  of 
music  that  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  same 
time,  "  I  want  you  to  try  this  ;  it's  a  new  song 
I  picked  up,  and  brought  for  you,  and  please 
try  it  now." 

"  You've  brought  it  from  London,  have 
you?"  inquired  Jane,  with  a  pleased  look. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  have ;  where  else  was 
I  to  have  brought  it  from?"  he  replied,  with 
a  laugh. 
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"Well,  it's  very  kind  of  you;  it  seems 
such  a  lovely  thing,  too!"  she  rejoined,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  piece.  "  It  was  so  very 
kind  of  you  to  come  back  so  soon,"  she  added, 
in  a  low,  fond  voice,  as  she  took  her  seat  at 
the  piano,  and  Morris  placed  the  sheet  of 
music  before  her. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  hasten 
back  to  you  ?"  he  asked  in  reply,  meeting 
her  glance,  while  she,  to  conceal  her  embar- 
rassed blush  of  tremulous  pleasure,  com- 
menced running  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of 
the  piano,  as  if  preparatory  to  beginning  the 
piece. 

But  neither  her  manner,  nor  the  words 
that  had  passed  between  them,  had  been 
either  unobserved  or  unheard  by  Henry,  nor 
yet,  altogether,  by  her  sister,  though  Margaret 
tried  to  look  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  them. 

u  You  don't  expect  Mr.  Habbershaw  back 
for  a  few  days,  then,"  remarked  the  latter, 
addressing  Henry. 
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"  No,  not  for  a  day  or  two,  at  any  rate," 
said  he. 

"  Aren't  you  rather  dull  without  him,  now? 
You  and  he  seem  to  have  become  such  great 
friends,  and  to  have  been  so  much  together 
of  late,  that  I  should  think  you  miss  him  very 
much,"  she  rejoined,  in  her  usual  calm  ap- 
parently unembarrassed  way. 

"  Well,  I  do  miss  him ;  I  like  his  society 
very  much,  and  I  believe  he  does  not  dislike 
mine ;  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
noble-hearted,  generous-minded  men  I  ever 
met  or  knew,"  returned  Henry,  as  I  after- 
wards learned  when  this  conversation,  and 
the  incidents  which  occurred  during  my 
absence,  were  related  to  me ;  and  I  only  re- 
peat his  words  to  show  the  warm  generosity 
of  his  own  character,  and  not  out  of  self- 
deceiving  vanity,  as  may  perhaps  be  supposed ; 
for  I  have  no  pretensions  whatever  to  the 
possession  of  the  extraordinary  merits  he 
flatteringly  imputed  to  me. 

g  5 
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"  I've  heard  lie  has  acted  most  generously 
toward  the  two  men  who  assisted  you  in 
saving  him  when  the  cliff  fell." 

"  Yes,  he  has  repaid  them  for  their  services 
with  a  princely  liberality.  But  my  reward 
is  greater,  I  hope." 

"  Indeed !  I  didn't  know  you  had  accepted 
of  any  reward  for  what  you  did,"  said 
Margaret,  with  a  hesitating,  half- disappointed 
look. 

u  Well,  neither  have  I  of  the  kind  they 
have  received,"  replied  Henry,  slightly  blush- 
ing at  the  tone  and  implied  dissatisfaction  of 
Margaret  Dawson.  "  My  reward  is,  I  hope, 
the  lasting  interest  and  regard  of  a  high- 
minded,  true-hearted  friend,  whose  experience 
in  life  and  knowledge  of  the  world  will  be 
alike  useful  and  agreeable  to  me,  in  my  future 
life  and  prospects.  I  feel  as  if  he  had  done 
me  good  already,  and  given  me  more  incli- 
nation to  return  to  my  studies  at  the  Temple, 
and  try  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society 
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by  sticking  to  the  profession  I  have  been 
studying  for,  but  which  I  had  almost  made 
up  my  mind  to  throw  overboard." 

"  Fm  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Margaret, 
with  earnest  appreciation.  "  Mamma  has  often 
felt  so  sorry,  of  late,  to  think  you  intended 
giving  up  the  following  out  of  your  profes- 
sion ;  she  will  be  so  glad  to  know  you  are 
not  going  to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Dawson,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
room  when  this  conversation  took  place,  now 
entered,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
what  Henry  had  said. 

In  the  meantime  Jane  Dawson  had  been 
trying  to  play  over  the  air  of  the  song  Morris 
had  brought  her,  while  he  stood  by  her  side 
at  the  piano,  conversing  with  her  in  an  under 
tone,  the  subject  of  which  seemed  to  absorb 
much  more  of  their  interest  and  attention 
than  the  music  the  former  appeared  to  be 
mechanically  attempting  to  play.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  that  Mrs.  Dawson  entered  the 
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room,  they  ceased,  and,  turning  round,  en- 
deavoured to  look  as  unconcerned  as  possible, 
though  there  was  a  peculiar  flutter  of  half 
pleasure  and  half  uneasiness  in  Jane's  air  and 
manner,  which  was  not  unnoticed  by  both 
her  sister  and  Henry. 

"Mr.  Morris  has  brought  me  such  a  lovely 
song  from  London,  ma,  dear,"  said  Jane,  in 
her  usual  enthusiastic  way,  not  without  some 
embarrassment  in  her  look  and  tone. 

u  Mr.  Morris  is  very  kind,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dawson,  with  courteous  but  formal  polite- 
ness. "  But  you  have  more  music  now  than 
you  make  much  use  of." 

"  Why,  it's  all  such  old-fashioned,  stupid 
stuff  that  we  have  ;  and  this  is  such  a  beauti- 
ful piece,"  returned  the  daughter. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  dear.  But 
you  ought  not  to  tax  Mr.  Morris's  good 
nature  so  much  as  to  allow  him  to  bring  you 
music  all  the  way  from  London,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson,  quietly. 
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11  Oh,  don't  call  it  a  tax,  Mrs.  Dawson," 
said  Morris,  with  apparent  fervour,  not  alto- 
gether at  his  ease.  u  I  assure  ye  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure." 

u  You've  not  heard  from  your  friend,  Mr. 
Habbershaw,  yet,  I  suppose,  since  he  left, 
Henry?"  remarked  Mrs.  Dawson,  turning  to 
Gilmore,  without  making  any  particular  reply 
to  Morris. 

"  No ;  I've  scarcely  had  time  yet ;  but  I 
daresay  I  shall  to-morrow  or  next  day," 
said  Henry,  Morris  watching  him  with  an 
uneasy  expression  of  countenance  as  he 
spoke. 

u  Who  is  that  fellow,  Habbershaw,  that 
Gilmore' s  made  the  acquaintance  of,  and  got 
so  intimate  with,  since  he  came  here  ?"  said 
Morris,  in  a  gruff,  half  contemptuous  tone,  ad- 
dressing Jane,  but  evidently  intending  it  to 
be  heard  by  her  mother  and  Henry  also. 
M  Does  anybody  know  any  thing  about 
him?" 
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"  I  don't  know  ;  but  perhaps  Henry  can 
tell,"  replied  Jane. 

u  I  suppose  he  can,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
brought  him  to  your  house,"  returned  Morris, 
with  feigned  satisfaction  ;  "though  he  doesn't 
strike  me  as  being  anything  very  first-rate," 
he  added  confidentially  ;  "  but  if  your  mother 
is  satisfied,  that  is  enough." 

"  By  the  bye,  Henry,  I  saw  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper,  a  few  days  ago,  mentioning  the 
late  fall  of  the  cliff,  and  alluding  t  o  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw  as  a  well-known  man.  Did  you  see 
it?"  asked  Mrs.  Dawson. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Henry. 

"  I  suppose  he's  the  same  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  supposed 
him  to  be  ?"  she  returned. 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  as,  since  I  made  his 
acquaintance,  I  happened  to  mention  his 
name  to  a  friend  who  belongs  to  the  Temple, 
and  he  has  just  informed  me  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  him  this  morning  that  Mr.  Hab- 
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bershaw  is  well  known  to  several  people  he 
knows,  every  one  of  whom  speaks  in  the  very 
highest  terms  of  him." 

11  But  this  person  might  not  be  the  same 
Mr.  Habbershaw  your  friend  of  the  Temple 
alludes  to,"  remarked  Morris,  suggestively. 

41  I've  no  doubt  whatever  but  he  is  the 
same,  both  from  the  description  and  the 
character  of  the  man,"  replied  Henry,  de- 
cisively. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  he  is  not ; 
only  I  thought  it  possible  you  might  have 
been  mistaken,  and  this  person  might  merely 
have  assumed  that  name,  knowing  it  to  be- 
long to  a  respectable  and  known  man,  for  the 
sake  of  some  objects  of  his  own.  But  of 
course  you  know  best,"  said  Morris,  with 
feigned  caution. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  sub- 
ject," replied  Henry,  with  restrained  indigna- 
tion.    a  In  the  first  place,  I  see  no  object  he 
could  have  in  assuming  the  name  of  another 
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person  here ;  in  the  second  place  I  don't 
think  there's  anything  about  him  that  would 
justify  such  a  suspicion  as  that  which  you  in- 
sinuate ;  and,  in  the  third,  I  have  not  only 
seen  enough  of  his  correspondence  to  know 
that  this  is  his  own  name,  but  have  seen  him 
sign  two  drafts  of  five  hundred  pounds  each, 
which  have  both  been  honoured  by  his  banker 
before  this,  and  which  would  have  led  to  his 
detection  ere  now,  had  his  name  not  been 
genuine." 

"  Well,  that  is  pretty  good  proof,  at  all 
events/'  returned  Morris,  as  if  reluctantly 
convinced.  "  Of  course,  if  the  signature  had 
been  a  forgery,  it  would  have  been  detected 
by  this  time.  He's  coming  back  here  again, 
I  suppose." 

u  Yes ;  and  I  consider  that  your  attempts 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  his  character,  are 
most  uncalled-for,  as  well  as  unjustifiable," 
retorted  Henry,  warmly.  "  His  conduct  and 
manner  here  ought  to  have  been  enough  to 
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establish  hini  in   the  good  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  met  him." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Henry;  so  it  is," 
said  Mrs.  Dawson.  "And  however  slow  I 
may  be,  in  general,  in  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  strangers,  or  persons  I  don't  know,  I 
feel  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Habbershaw,  and 
glad  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  our  own,  that 
we  have  met  him." 

This  was  said  with  an  unhesitating  confi- 
dence, which  put  a  stop  to  further  discussion 
upon  the  subject. 

Shortly  after  this  Henry  rose  to  take  his 
departure. 

"What!  are  you  going  already?"  asked 
Mrs.  Dawson,  kindly. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  which  I 
want  to  go  by  to-night's  post,  so  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  hap- 
pening at  the  same  moment  to  meet  those  of 
William  Morris,  which  were  fixed  uneasily 
and  inquiringly  upon  his  countenance  as  he 
spoke. 
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"Is  it  of  so  much  importance  then?"  said 
Margaret,  with  a  peculiar,  quiet  smile. 

a  Well,  it  isn't  anything  very  important 
either,  only  a  note  to  a  friend." 

"  Why,  Margaret  !  how  can  you  be  so  in- 
quisitive? Henry  isn't  going  to  tell  you  I 
should  think,  who  he  writes  to,"  exclaimed 
Jane,  with  an  artificial  kind  of  laugh. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  to  any  one  I'm  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  mention,"  he  replied,  slightly  blush- 
ing.    "  It  is  only  to  Mr.—" 

"  Oh,  well,  never  mind,  Henry  ;  as  it  isn't 
a  young  lady,  we  won't  inquire  who  the  gen- 
tleman is,"  returned  Jane,  interrupting  him, 
Morris  still  uneasily  watching  his  counten- 
ance as  if  trying  to  read  there,  or  most  pro- 
bably suspecting,  who  he  wished  to  write  to, 
and  also  what  about. 

"  Jane,  Jane!  don't  be  so  ridiculous,"  said 
Margaret,  in  a  grave  tone  of  half-rebuke. 

"  I'm  not  ridiculous,  Margaret,"  replied 
Jane,  half  petulantly.  "  Surely  I  can  say 
what  I  like." 
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11  Of  course  you  can  ;  only  for  your  own 
credit  don't  let  it  be  nonsense,  Jane,"  quietly 
rejoined  the  other. 

11  Now,  girls,  that  will  do,"  said  the  mother, 
in  a  kindly  tone.  "  Well,  good-bye,  Henry, 
if  you  will  go.  But  don't  be  so  long  in  com- 
ing to  see  us  again,"  she  added,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand. 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  won't,"  he  replied,  freely, 
and  then,  wishing  the  young  ladies  and  Morris 
good  evening  also,  left  the  house  and  returned 
to  his  lodgings,  to  communicate  to  me  what  I 
have  just  related ;  thinking,  as  I  have  said, 
that  we  had  been  mistaken  in  the  object  of 
Morris's  late  absence,  and  that  I  had  not  seen 
him.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  surprise  next 
morning  on  receiving  my  letter,  informing 
him  that  we  had  actually  met,  which  at  once 
convinced  him  that  Morris's  sudden  return 
was  entirely  the  result  of  my  interference. 
Nor  were  his  disgust  and  indignation  less 
than  his  surprise.     The  cool,  easy  way  that 
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Morris  had  the  evening  before  led  Mrs.  Daw- 
son and  her  daughters,  as  well  as  himself,  to 
suppose  he  had  been  in  London,  filled  him 
with  equal  anger  and  abhorrence  ;  and,  but 
for  my  request  to  saj  nothing  about  it  till  my 
return,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  in- 
formed them  of  the  deception  that  had  been 
practised  upon  them ;  and,  had  he  done  so, 
he  might  have  saved  both  them  and  himself 
from  much  subsequent  suffering,  and  perhaps 
altered  the  whole  course  of  his  future  career 
in  life,  as  well  as  that  of  one  or  both  of  the 
young  ladies. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


AND     WHAT     FOLLOWED. 


"When  I  received  Henry  Gilmore's  letter  in- 
forming me  of  Morris's  return  to  Lyncombe, 
I  was  neither  surprised  at  that,  nor  yet  at  the 
deception  the  latter  had  made  use  of  in  trying 
to  conceal  from  him  and  the  Dawsons  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  at  Weston.  This  was 
only  what  I  expected.  His  conduct  in  this 
respect  did  not,  therefore,  inspire  me  with  the 
same  amount  of  uneasy  apprehension  as  to  his 
ulterior  objects,  that  it  appeared  to  do  with 
Henry,  and  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  what 
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almost  immediately  followed,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  relate  as  briefly  as  possible,  as 
it  was  afterwards  related  to  me. 

Morris,  doubtless  aware  of  the  risk  of  re- 
maining in  a  place  where  his  conduct  with 
Christiana  Poole  was  likely  to  become  known, 
and  the  effect  it  would  be  likely  to  have  upon 
Mrs.  Dawson  and  her  daughters,  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  danger  of  delay,  and  at  once 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  with  respect  to  his 
suit  with  Jane.  Accordingly  soon  after  Henry 
left  them  on  the  previous  evening,  having  al- 
ready come  to  a  perfect  understanding  with 
the  young  lady  herself  upon  the  subject,  he 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  young  ladies  being  out  of  the  room 
for  a  short  time,  and  after  a  good  deal  more 
of  blundering  assurance  than  of  modest  con- 
fidence, asked  Mrs.  Dawson's  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  for  some  time  seen,  and 
tried  to  put  a  stop  to,  the  intercourse  between 
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her  daughter  and  Mr.  Morris.  Still,  she  was 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  sudden  proposal  he 
now  made,  and  expressed  herself  accordingly  ; 
at  the  same  time  telling  him,  unwilling  as 
she  should  be  to  stand  in  the  way  of  either 
her  daughter's  happiness,  or  his,  she  could  not 
give  her  consent  to  a  union  between  them ; 
chiefly  because  she  felt  convinced  that  it 
would  not  contribute  to  the  future  happiness 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  advised  him 
not  to  entertain  any  hopes  or  thoughts  upon 
the  subject,  which  she  felt  she  could  neither 
give  any  encouragement  to  nor  sanction  of. 

Although  speaking  with  her  accustomed 
courtesy,  Mrs.  Dawson's  tone  and  manner,  as 
she  said  this,  were  sufficiently  decisive  to  show 
that  she  had  not  only  given  some  previous 
consideration  to  the  subject,  but  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  altering  her  determination. 
Morris  saw  this  :  and,  though  with  some  ap- 
parent reluctance,  so  readily  acquiesced — or 
seemed  to  do  so,  at  all  events—  in  her  decision, 
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that  Mrs.  Dawson  felt  both  relieved  and  gra- 
tified at  the  willingness  he  exhibited  to  submit 
to  it ;  the  more  so,  as  it  not  only  led  her  to 
think  the  pain  inflicted  was  but  small,  but 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  seeking  further 
to  continue  his  attentions  to  her  daughter. 
And  when  Jane  and  her  sister  shortly  after 
came  into  the  room,  and  she  saw  what  seemed 
the  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  former 
of  what  had  just  passed  between  herself  and 
Morris,  and  the  complete  absence  of  all  out- 
ward indications  of  fondness  between  them, 
she  was  all  the  more  satisfied  with  the  course 
she  had  pursued,  and  the  resolution  she  had 
adopted ;  and  felt  even  kindlier  towards 
Morris  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  for  the 
tact  and  good  sense,  as  she  thought,  he  dis- 
played, under  what  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  such  very  difficult  and  trying  circum- 
stances for  his  feelings  as  well  as  his  judg- 
ment. In  fact  she  was  completely  deceived, 
and  when  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure, 
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she  shook  hands  with  him  with  a  warm  cor- 
diality and  friendliness  of  feeling,  which  showed 
her  appreciation  of  the  forbearance  he  had  ex- 
ercised, and  even  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  allow  what  had  passed  to  prevent 
him  from  coming  to  see  them  as  usual,  which, 
of  course,  he  said  should  not.  Morris  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  favourable  impression  his 
apparent  self-denial  had  made  upon  Mrs. 
Dawson,  and  secretly  resolved  to  turn  it, 
without  delay,  to  his  advantage. 

u  Then  you  won't  forbid  me  your  house,  for 
my  presumption  ?"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Dawson, 
in  an  undertone  of  half  disappointment  and 
feigned  resignation,  looking  at  the  large 
mirror  which  was  over  the  mantel-piece,  and 
by  that  means  exchanging  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence with  Jane, — who  was  standing  talking 
to  her  sister,  with  her  back  towards  him,  at 
one  of  the  windows,  with  a  strained,  nervous 
kind  of  composure,  which  she  could  only  hope 
to  conceal  from    her   mother    and  Margaret, 

VOL.    III.  H 
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by  trying  to  appear  unusually  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  her  lover. 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Morris/7  replied  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, her  kindly  heart  touched  with  sympathy 
for  the  disappointment  of  the  young  man, 
and  at  the  pain  she  had  been  forced  to  inflict. 
"  Jane  doesn't  know,  I  suppose,  of  wrhat  has 
just  passed  between  us,"  for  Morris  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  if  Jane  was  quite  ignorant 
of  his  intention  of  speaking  to  her  mother 
upon  the  subject,  and  had  even,  as  far  as  he 
professed  to  know,  but  little  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings he  entertained  towards  her. 

"  No,  not  at  all.  And, — if  I  may  venture 
upon  any  opinion,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to 
forgive  me  for  my  presumption,  and  are  going 
to  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  see 
you  and  them  as  usual,  I  think  both  she  and 
Miss  Margaret  had  better  not  know  it ;  as  it 
might  be  embarrassing  to  Miss  Dawson  and 
her  sister  also,  perhaps,  as  well  as  unpleasant 
for  me,"  said  he,  with  apparent  earnestness. 
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Next  morning:  Mrs.  Dawson  and  her 
daughters  went  for  a  stroll  upon  the  small 
piece  of  beach  at  the  end  of  the  Flag- Staff 
Hill.  The  tide  happening  to  be  low,  they 
went  out  among  the  rocks,  her  daughters 
amusing  themselves  in  picking  up  small  shells 
and  looking  for  anemones  in  the  little  pools 
of  water  left  in  the  hollows  by  the  receding 
waves. 

While  thus  occupied,  in  reaching  forward 
to  secure  a  fine  specimen  of  those  beautiful 
animal-sea-flowers,  which  was  displaying  its 
delicate  form  and  brilliant  hues,  stuck  fast  to 
a  small  piece  of  rock  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  before  her,  Margaret  overbalanced 
herself  and>  in  catching  hold  of  the  ledge  of 
slaty  rock,  on  which  she  was,  to  prevent  her- 
self from  falling  into  the  water,  struck  her 
hand  against  a  sharp  point,  cutting  and 
bruising  it  so  severely,  that  her  mother  in- 
sisted on  her  going  to  the  chemist's,  and  get- 
ting it  dressed  and  bound  up. 

H  2 
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Eather  to  gratify  her  mother  than  that  she 
thought  it  necessary  herself,  Margaret  went, 
the  former  going  with  her,  leaving  Jane, — 
who  wished  to  go  also,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
it — to  amuse  herself  with  a  book  she  hap- 
pened to  have  taken  out  with  her,  upon  the 
beach,  till  they  returned. 

They  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  when 
Morris,  who  had  been  watching  them  for  the 
last  hour,  in  hopes  of  getting  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Jane  without  the  presence  of 
her  mother  and  sister,  came  round  a  corner  of 
the  cliff  and  stood  before  her. 

Feigning  a  look  of  despair  and  unhappi- 
ness,  he  told  her  the  result  of  his  conference 
with  her  mother  the  evening  before,  and 
either  so  frightened  her  with  his  vague  hints 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  since  he  had  now 
no  object  worth  living  for,  or  so  worked  upon 
her  feelings  by  his  protestations  of  love  and 
undying  regard,  that  when  her  mother  and 
sister  came  back  and  found  her  sitting  upon 
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the  beach,  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  her  whole  manner 
strangely  agitated  and  unsettled,  Morris 
having  taken  care  to  leave  her  before  they 
returned. 

Probably  suspecting  something  of  the 
cause,  though  little  dreaming  of  its  extent, 
Mrs.  Dawson  saw  her  daughter's  agitation 
with  much  uneasiness,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  it,  but  without  giving  expression  to  her 
suspicion  upon  the  subject.  Nor  was  Margaret 
without  her  suspicions  either  ;  though,  like 
her  mother,  she  kept  them  to  herself. 

aWhy,  Jane  dear!  what  is  the  matter? 
You  haven't  been  frightened  or  annoyed, 
have  you?  or  hurt  yourself?"  asked  her 
mother,  anxiously. 

"  No,  mamma,  only — you  know  I'm  always 
nervous  at  the  sight  of  blood  ! — and  Mar- 
garet's hand  made  me  feel  so  nervous,"  said 
Jane,  hesitatingly,  trying  to  conceal  her  agi- 
tation. 
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11  Why,  )rou  don't  mean  to  say  that  was  all, 
Jane  ?"  said  her  sister,  with  a  keen,  half- 
doubting  glance.  "  Surely  you've  not  he- 
come  so  silly  as  to  be  frightened  at  seeing 
such  a  scratch  as  that?"  she  added,  not  un- 
kindly. u  I  told  you  it  was  a  mere  nothing, 
and,  now  that  it's  bound  up  with  plaster,  the 
hurt  isn't  worth  thinking  about." 

At  this  moment  the  tall  figure  of  the  fortune- 
teller was  seen  stalking  down  the  height  op- 
posite to  them,  a  short  distance  off,  wilcHy 
gesticulating  and  evidently  talking  to  herself, 
as  usual.  Mrs.  Dawson  having  a  sort  of  fear  of 
her  herself,  and  seeing  the  expression  of  dread 
in  Jane's  face  as  she  saw  her,  probably  also 
thinking  that  this  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  agitation  of  the  latter,  immediately 
turned  back  with  her  daughters  towards  the 
town,  to  avoid  encountering  her. 

u  Do  let  us  get  out  of  the  way  of  that 
dreadful  woman,"  said  Jane,  with  a  terrified 
look,  as  they  walked  hastily  away. 
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11  Why,  Jane  !  how  silly  to  be  so  afraid 
of  that  poor  old  creature,"  said  Margaret, 
half  chidingly.  "  It  wasn't  she  who  made 
you  so  frightened  while  we  were  gone,  surely, 
was  it?'7 

"No,  but  I  don't  like  meeting  her,"  re- 
plied Jane,  uneasily. 

"Nonsense,  Jane!  She's  perfectly  harm- 
less," returned  her  sister,  as  they  walked  on 
towards  their  lodgings,  while  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  continued  stalking  swiftly 
along  the  path  at  the  back  of  the 
Flag-staff  Hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  probably  on  her  way  to 
her  lonely  hut  behind  the  Hillsboro'  Tor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FLIGHT. 


Jane  Dawson  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  so  much 
upset  that  she  did  not  go  out  again  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  There  was  a  peculiar, 
restless,  uneasy  absence  in  her  manner,  which 
a  good  deal  distressed  both  her  mother  and 
sister,  and  betrayed  itself  to  them  in  spite  of 
all  her  efforts  to  conceal  it  and  to  appear  as 
cheerful  as  usual. 

Affectionately  urging  them  not  to  stay 
in-doors  on  her  account,  she  prevailed 
upon   them   to  go  out  in  the  afternoon  and 
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leave  her  alone,  which  they  did,  probably 
thinking  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
gain  her  usual  composure  and  spirits,  if  left 
to  herself,  than  if  they  were  with  her. 

During  their  absence,  however,  instead  of 
remaining  quiet,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
she  went  up-stairs  into  her  own  room,  and 
busied  herself  there  till  within  a  few  minutes 
of  their  return,  and  had  just  descended  to 
the  sitting-room  and  taken  up  a  book,  as  she 
stretched  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  commenced 
reading,  when  they  came  in. 

Making  a  strong  effort  to  appear  cheerful, 
she  met  her  mother  and  sister,  and  received 
their  affectionate  inquiries  as  to  how  she  was, 
with  a  gaiety  and  sincere  ardour  of  regard 
which  speedily  dispelled  the  uneasiness  they 
felt  on  her  account. 

Next  morning,  however,  she  complained 
of  a  slight  indisposition  and  head-ache,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  again  left  to  herself. 
This  was  the  more  unfortunate  as  arrange- 
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ments  had  been  made,  and  a  carriage  engaged 
to  take  them  to  Barum,  to  spend  the  day  writh 
some  friends  of  theirs  who  had  just  gone  there 
for  a  short  time,  and  whom  Mrs.  Dawson  was 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  disappoint.  As  the 
distance  was  considerable,  they  did  not  expect 
to  get  back  to  Lyn combe  till  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Dawson  wished  to  send  and  counter- 
mand the  carriage,  and  endeavour  to  get  a 
message  conveyed  to  her  friends,  informing 
them  of  the  cause  of  their  not  being  able  to 
go  to  see  them  as  agreed  upon,  but  Jane  so 
earnestly  urged  them  to  go,  and  not  to  mind 
her,  as  she  would  be  so  much  better  left 
entirely  to  herself,  that  her  mother  and  sister 
at  length,  though  reluctantly,  went  wichout 
her. 

They  had  not,  however,  been  gone  many 
minutes  when  a  pent-up,  violent  fit  of  crying 
came  upon  her,  and  she  lay  sobbing  on  the 
sofa  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  trying 
in  vain  to  stifle  the  sound  of  her  sobs,  as  if 
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to  prevent  their  being  heard  by  any  one  else 
in  the  house.  After  this,  by  degrees,  she 
became  more  composed,  and  before  long,  got 
up,  went  up-stairs  to  her  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  landlady  came  to  sympa- 
thise with  her  indisposition,  and  to  ask  her 
what  she  would  like  to  have  for  dinner,  she 
seemed  so  well  and  cheerful  that  the  latter 
could  not  help  expressing  her  regret  that  she 
had  not  been  well  enough,  when  her  mother 
and  sister  left,  to  have  gone  with  them  ;  while 
she  excused  herself  for  not  having  done  so  on 
account  of  being  afraid  lest  the  shaking  of 
the  carriage  might  effect  her  head. 

Having  given  the  landlady  the  necessary 
orders  about  dinner,  which  was  to  be  served 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  told  her  she  thought 
of  going  out  by  and  by  for  a  little  walk,  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  note,  which,  after  en- 
closing in  an  envelope,  she  put  in  her  pocket, 
and  again  went  up  to  her  bed-room ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  a  small  bundle, 
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which  she  tried  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
beneath  her  loose  cape,  and  went  out,  with  a 
half-frightened,  uneasy  look  and  step,  as  if  un- 
willing or  ashamed  to  be  seen  carrying  any- 
thing herself  out  of  the  house  or  in  the 
street. 

Hastening  along  with  her  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground,  she  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  till  she  came  to  the 
post-office,  where,  after  pausing  irresolutely 
for  a  moment,  and  glancing  half-timidly 
around  her,  as  if  to  see  if  any  one  observed 
her,  she  hurriedly  took  a  letter  from  her 
pocket  and  dropped  it  in  the  box,  and  then 
resumed  her  walk  towards  the  harbour  ;  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  quay,  entered  a  small  boat 
with  a  couple  of  rowers,  which  appeared  to 
be  waiting  for  her,  and  in  another  moment 
was  gliding  swiftly  over  the  blue  waters 
towards  a  steamer  which  had  a  few  minutes 
before  lain  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  to    send   off  any    passengers    she 
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might  have  for  the  town  or  receive  any  there 
might  be  going  on  board. 

Another  boat,  with  a  single  passenger  in 
it  —  a  gentleman  —  was  approaching  the 
steamer,  just  as  that  in  which  Jane  Dawson 
was  passed  the  end  of  the  pier.  % 

When  they  were  about  half  way  between 
the  shore  and  the  steamer,  towards  which 
they  were  rowing,  a  word  or  two  was  ex- 
changed between  the  boatmen,  and  the 
momentary  turning  of  their  eyes  in  that  di- 
rection, caused  Jane  to  look  up  towards  the 
top  of  the  Hillsboro',  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
which,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  terrific 
precipice,  throwing  her  long,  naked  arms 
about  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  and  evi- 
dently shouting  forth  some  of  her  ill-omened 
forebodings,  stood  the  wild  figure  of  the 
fortune-teller,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
boat  towards  the  steamer  with  the  utmost  ex- 
citement, though  whether  of  satisfaction  or 
displeasure  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
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With  a  violent  shudder,  Jane  Dawson  in- 
stantly withdrew  her  eyes,  and  turned  her 
head  in  the  opposite  direction,  though  with  a 
saddened,  uneasy  expression  of  countenance, 
which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
boatrften. 

"  Ye  seem  frightened  o'  the  old  witch, 
standin'  there,  Miss,"  remarked  one  of  the 
men,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  she's — she's  such  a  horrid  creature  !" 
replied  Jane,  with  uneasy  hesitation. 

"  Oh,  bless  ye,  ma'am  !  she's  quite  harm- 
less," said  the  other;  "  that  is  if  ye  don't  vex 
her,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  look,  uan' 
then  she's  awful !  I  wouldn't  like  to  anger 
her,  and  then  only  go  out  as  far  as  this  'ere 
steamer  afterwards,  I  can  tell  ye.  If*  I  did,  I 
should  never  expect  to  come  back  alive  again, 
that's  all,  miss,"  said  the  man,  with  a  fearful 
look. 

"  Ay,  I  wouldn't  ha'  her  curse  for  some- 
thing," returned  the  other,  earnestly. 
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"  Nor  I ;  an'  yet  to  them  as  be  kind  to  her, 
they  say  she's  the  faithfullest  creature  as  can 
be,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker.  u  But  it 
allays  bodes  ill-luck  or  bad  weather,  when 
she's  seen  standm  there,  looking  so  excited 
as  she's  now." 

At  this  moment  the  boat  approached  the 
steamer,  and  the  men,  having  assisted  their 
passenger  on  board,  and  received  some  pack- 
ages for  the  town,  the  other  boat  having 
already  gone  back  with  the  only  passenger 
there  was  for  the  place,  pushed  off,  and  rowed 
away  towards  the  harbour ;  while,  as  soon  as 
they  had  left  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  tall, 
heavily  built  young  man,  in  a  rough  coat, 
grey  trousers,  and  round  hat,  came  forward, 
and  taking  hold  of  her  trembling,  agitated 
hand,  led  the  young  lady  to  a  seat  under  the 
awning  at  the  end  of  the  vessel,  just  as  the 
lessened  noise  of  the  steam,  and  splashing  of 
the  paddles  in  the  water,  and  a  sudden  tre- 
mulous motion  told  that  the  impatient  vessel 
had  again  started. 
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There  were  several  other  passengers  on 
board ;  but  no  one  seemed,  after  the  first 
moment  or  two,  to  pay  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  new  comers,  or  to  suspect  there 
was  anything  more  between  them  than  that 
they  were  friends,  and  had  met  there  by  mere 
chance,  and  happened  to  be  going  towards 
Bristol  in  the  same  steamer  ;  while  the  slight 
agitation  and  occasionally  distressed  look  of 
the  young  lady  was  doubtless  imputed  to  her 
having  just  left  her  friends,  and  perhaps  going 
to  where  she  was  less  certain  of  her  future 
fate  than  she  was  conscious  of  her  past  hap- 
piness. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  restrained 
regard  and  watchful  attention  in  the  manner 
of  her  companion,  which  showed  he  was  not 
only  upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
her,  but  that  he  felt  both  interest  and  plea- 
sure in  her  society  ;  but  beyond  this  he  took 
care  to  conceal  every  token  or  indication  from 
the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

Away   went   the    steamer,    smoking    and 
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splashing,  beneath  a  bright  blue  sky  and  a 
bright  red  sun,  over  the  bright  green  waves, 
up  the  beautiful  Channel,  leaving  a  long, 
white  track  of  broken  water  behind  her,  and 
her  black  smoke  spreading  away  like  a  dense 
cloud  across  the  pure  heavens,  casting  its 
long,  dark  shadow  down  upon  the  clear  ocean 
beneath  it ;  while  still  standing  upon  the  top 
of  the  Hillsboro'  was  seen  the  wild  figure 
of  the  weird  old  woman,  waving  and  ges- 
ticulating with  her  arms,  till  the  winding  of 
the  Channel  and  the  intervention  of  other 
heights  hid  her  from  view  of  the  vessel. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A    DISCOVERY. 


Mrs.  Dawson  and  Margaret  did  not  return 
to  their  apartments  till  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening.  Their  surprise  and 
anxiety  on  learning  that  Jane  had  gone  out 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
never  returned  since,  may  be  readily  under- 
stood ;  and  their  uneasiness  was  all  the 
greater  when  the  landlady  informed  ihem 
that,  before  she  went,  Miss  Dawson  had 
ordered  dinner,  and  desired  that  it  might  be 
ready  at  the  usual  hour.      Somehow  or  other 
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the  thought  of  flight  had  presented  itself  to 
both  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Margaret,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  the  latter,  but  this  scarcely  looked 
as  if  she  had  contemplated  such,  before  she 
went  out,  at  all  events,  and,  in  consequence, 
made  them  all  the  more  afraid  lest  she  had 
met  with  any  accident,  or  gone  out  and  found 
herself  too  ill  perhaps  to  get  back  again  to 
their  lodgings. 

"Oh!  what  can  we  do?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dawson,  turning  pale  with  agitation. 
"  Perhaps  the  poor  child  is  lying  ill  some- 
where, about  the  beach,  or  on  some  of  the 
cliffs,  and  no  one  to  help  her  or  to  let  us 
know  where  she  is  !  Or  she  may  have  ven- 
tured too  near  the  edge  of  some  of  the  preci- 
pices, and  fallen  over  and  been  killed !  Oh ! 
Margaret,  Margaret,  what  can  we  do  for  your 
poor  sister?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  deep 
agony,  sinking  down  upon  the  sofa  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Don't   be    so  frightened,  mamma  dear," 
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said  Margaret,  with  repressed  agitation,  and 
her  clear,  rich  voice  betraying  her  own 
secret  fears,  her  firm  lip  slightly  trembling, 
and  her  dark  eyes  humidly  glistening,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  look  and  speak  cheerfully  and 
unalarmecl.  a  Don't  be  frightened,  dear 
mamma,"  she  repeated,  "  Jane  was  sure  not  to 
go  so  near  any  of  the  cliffs  as  to  fall  over. 
Perhaps  she  may  have  met  with  Henry  Gil- 
more,  and,  as  we  were  both  out  for  the  day, 
gone  off  with  him  to  see  some  of  the  sights  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  or  to  the  Lundy  Isle 
to  try  to  get  some  of  the  sea-bird's  eggs, 
or  one  of  their  young  ones,  and  they  havn't 
got  back  yet,  not  expecting  us  to  return  so 
early." 

"  No,  no,  Margaret!  she  hasn't  gone  there," 
replied  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a  low,  sad  voice, 
slowly  shaking  her  head,  u  0,  that  we  had 
some  one  here  to  consult  with  and  advise  us 
what  to  do !  Bun  and  ask  the  landlady,  dear, 
if  she  will  send  down  to  Eock  Cottage,   and 
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see  if  Henry  is  within,  and  ask  him  to  come 
up  as  quickly  as  he  can,  if  he  is." 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  scarcely  spoken,  when, 
just  as  Margaret  was  about  to  run  down- 
stairs to  the  landlady,  the  door  bell  rang,  and 
Henry  Gilmore,  who  had  from  one  of  the 
heights  near  the  town  seen  Mrs.  Dawson  and 
Margaret  in  an  open  carriage  by  themselves, 
and,  fearing  Jane  might  be  unwell  as  she  was 
not  with  them,  had  called  to  inquire,  quite 
ignorant,  of  course,  of  both  their  anxiety  and 
of  Jane's  absence. 

u  Henry  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dawson,  with 
an  eager,  agonized  look,  starting  up  as  he 
entered,  a  have  you  seen  anything  of  Jane  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  O  tell  me  she's  safe  !  Only 
say  that  and  I  shall  be  happy." 

"  What !  isn't  she  here  ?"  ejaculated  Henry, 
turning  suddenly  pale,  with  a  startled  stare, 
and  quivering  with  emotion.  u  Hasn't  she 
been  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  we  left  her  at  home,  in  the  morning, 
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because  she  was  not  very  well,  and  when  we 
came  back,  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  we 
learned  from  the  landlady  she  went  out  about 
eleven  o'clock,  after  ordering  dinner  for  her- 
self to  be  ready  at  the  usual  hour,  and  has 
not  been  back  since.  And  you  havn't  seen 
her,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  a  de- 
sponding look. 

"  No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have  not,"  replied 
Henry,  sadly  and  thoughtfully.  "  You 
havn't  any  idea,  I  suppose,  where  she  has 
gone?"  he  added,  looking  at  Margaret. 

"  No,  none  whatever.  We  know  no  one 
near  here,  but  the  friends  we've  been  to  see 
at  Barum  to-day,  she  could  go  to,  and  she 
couldn't  go  with  us  on  account  of  not  feeling 
quite  well  this  morning,"  replied  Margaret. 

u  0,  Henry  !  I  fear  she  has  met  with  an 
accident.  She  would  never  have  been  out  so 
long  without  leaving  some  message,  other- 
wise," said  the  mother,  anxiously. 

u  I  hope  not,  Mrs.  Dawson,"  he  replied, 
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earnestly.  M I  suppose  she  hasn't  come  in 
with  on!;  being  seen  by  the  landlady  or  the 
servants,  and  gone  up  to  her  own  room,''  he 
added,  suggestively  looking  at  Margaret,  a 
vague  kind  of  suspicion  having  already  taken 
hold  of  his  mind  of  what  had  really  taken 
place. 

u  I've  not  been  up  stairs  yet,  since  we  came 
in,  but  I  should  hardly  think  so/'  replied 
Margaret,  who  seemed  to  apprehend  his 
thought.  "  But  I  will  run  up  and  see,"  she 
added.  "  Perhaps  T  may  find  some  clue  there 
to  the  mystery." 

"Mystery,  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson, 
in  a  half-rebuking  tone,  yet  evidently  struck 
with  the  same  idea  as  her  daughter,  "  what 
do  you  mean,  dear  ?  You  don't  think  that 
Jane  has — "  she  asked,  pausing. 

"  Stay,  mamma,  please,  till  I  run  up  to  her 
room,  and  see  if  there's  anything  to  throw 
light  upon  the  cause  of  her  absence,"  re- 
joined Margaret,  interrupting  her  mother,  and 
hastily  leaving  the  room. 
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During  her  absence  neither  Mrs.  Dawson 
nor  Henry  spoke,  but, — the  one  sitting  on  the 
sofa  and  the  other  standing  looking  out  at  the 
window  upon  the  glistening  waters  of  the 
Channel  in  the  evening  sun-light, — each 
seemed  to  be  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughts  for  speech. 

In  a  few  minutes  Margaret  returned.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  as  she  entered 
the  room  showed  she  had  seen  something 
that  had  confirmed  both  her  fears  and  sus- 
picions. 

44  What  is  it,  Margaret  ?  What  have  you 
seen,  dear?'  hurriedly  cried  her  mother, 
springing  up  and  looking  eagerly  in  her 
daughter's  face. 

44  Don't  be  frightened,  mamma,"  she  replied, 
with  restrained  feelings.  44 1  haven't  seen 
much,  only  I  don't  see  Jane's  comb  and 
brushes  in  the  room  ;  and  I  find  her  drawers 
open  and  one  of  her  best  dresses  gone,  as  well 
as  her  best  bonnet,  and  her  common  one  in  her 
box  in  its  place ;  and  several  other  indications 
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that  she  had  meditated  not  coming  back  when 
she  went  out." 

"  O,  Margaret !"  cried  the  mother,  falling 
on  her  daughter's  neck,  and  weeping  with 
grief  and  disappointment.  a  I  can  see  it  all. 
She  has  gone  off  with  that  Morris  !" 

"  No,  no,  mamma  !  don't  think  that  till  we 
have  better  proof  that  she  has,"  said  Mar- 
garet,  affectionately,  struggling  to  conceal  her 
own  grief  and  emotion.  "  What  do  you 
think,  Henry?" 

u  I  fear  my  thoughts  would  only  add  to 
your  and  your  mother's  distress  by  confirming 
your  suspicions,"  he  replied,  chilled  and  de- 
pressed with  his  own  now  for-ever-destroyed 
hopes,  as  well  as  at  their  sorrow. 

"  You  suspect,  then,  that  what  mother  has 
said  may   be  only  too    true  ?"  she  rejoined. 

u  I  fear  so." 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  entered  the 
room  with  a  letter,  which  she  gave  to  Mrs. 
Dawson,  who  the  moment  she  glanced  at  the 
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address,  recognised  the  hand-writing  as  that 
of  her  daughter. 

Eagerly  tearing  open  the  envelope,  she 
hurriedly  ran  her  eyes  over  the  few  lines  it 
contained,  and  sunk  down  upon  the  sofa  in  a 
swoon,  the  note  falling  from  her  hands  upon 
the  carpet. 

Hastily  applying  stimulants  and  cold  water, 
while  Henry  immediately  threw  the  windows 
open  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  Margaret  soon 
brought  her  mother  back  to  consciousness. 

"  Don't  be  so  distressed,  dear  mamma," 
said  her  daughter,  with  tender  affection,  as 
Mrs.  Dawson  began  to  recover.  "  what  has 
happened?" 

u  Eead  the  note,  dear  ;  and  tell  me  that  I'm 
mistaken/'  she  replied,  eagerly.  "  0,  only 
say  that,  and  I'll  be  satisfied." 

"I'm  afraid,  mamma,  it's  no  use  saying 
that  now,"  returned  Margaret,  after  glancing 
at  the  note,  which  was  from  her  sister,  ad- 
vising them  earnestly  not  to    be   alarmed   or 
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uneasy  on  her  account ;  and  informing  them 
that  she  had  gone  off  to  get  married  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  and  tenderly  imploring  her 
mother's  forgiveness  for  her  conduct  in  doing 
so,  and  her  blessing  upon  her  union  with  the 
man  she  loved,  and  who,  she  believed,  so 
truly  loved  her,  but  whose  suit  had  been  re- 
fused by  her  mother,  which  had  been  the 
sole  cause  of  their  going  off  without  her 
consent. 

"  Eead  it,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson, 
handing  the  note  to  him.  "  O,  that  a  child  of 
mine  should  ever  have  acted  so  !"  she  added, 
half  to  herself,  in  a  low,  sad  voice.  u  And 
with  one,  too,  who  I  know  will  never  make 
her  happy  !    Poor  Jane !" 

"  Don't  be  too  despondent,  dear  mamma," 
said  Margaret,  with  constrained  cheerfulness. 
44  Perhaps  Mr.  Morris,  as  he  seems  to  have 
so  much  attachment  for  her,  may  make  her 
happier  than  we  think." 

Henry  was  too  convinced   of  the    contrary 
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to  offer  any  consolation,  and  was  glad  to  find 
himself  not  directly  appealed  to. 

"  0,  no,  Margaret !  I  know  he's  not  the 
sort  of  person,  ever  to  make  Jane  happy,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Dawson,  with  a  sad  emphasis.  "But 
cannot  any  thing  be  done  to  stop  them  yet  ?" 
she  inquired,  energetically.  "  0,  Henry ! 
don't  you  think  something  might  be  done,  to 
prevent  this  great  misfortune  to  my  poor 
child  ?" 

"  I'm  almost  afraid  it's  too  late  to  prevent 
it  now,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  of  repressed 
emotion. 

u  Oh,  Henry!  don't  say  that!"  exclaimed 
the  mother,  with  tender  earnestness.  "  Don't 
say  it's  too  late  to  stop  them  yet.  Let  us 
fly  at  once,  and  try  if  we  cannot  overtake 
them,  and  bring  back  my  child  !"  she  added, 
with  increased  fervour.  a  Let  us  post  over  to 
Barum,  and  have  a  special  train,  or  anything ! 
Anything  to  get  back  my  child  !"  she  cried, 
with  agonized  earnestness. 
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11  But,  mamma,  dearest,  you  are  not  able 
to  undergo  that  fatigue,"  said  Margaret, 
affectionately.  "Besides,  you  see,  they've  had 
so  many  hours'  start  already,  that  I  fear 
there's  no  chance  of  our  overtaking  them 
now, — if  we  even  knew  which  way  they  have 
gone.  Do  you  think  there's  any  possibility 
of  our  overtaking  them,  Henry,  if  we  were  to 
do  as  my  mother  proposes?"  she  inquired,  in 
an  under-tone  of  deep  earnestness,  turning  to 
him. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  replied,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  Besides,  I  fear  the  fatigue  would  be 
too  much  for  your  mother.  And  unless  she 
were  there,  it  would  be  useless ; — and  even 
then,  as  Jane,  you  know,  is  more  than  one- 
and- twenty — it  would  depend  rather  upon 
her  mother's  influence  over  her,  than  her  au- 
thority to  stop  her.  As  you  are  aware,  she 
has  no  power,  legally  speaking,  to  prevent 
Jane  from  marrying  Morris,  if  she  is  resolved 
upon  doing  so  herself.     And,  perhaps,  under 
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the  circumstances, "  he  said,  while  a  chilly 
sinking  sensation  crept  over  his  heart,  at  the 
same  time ;  "  for  your  sister's  own  sake  it  may 
be  better  now  that  she  should  do  this,  than 
that  it  should  be  broken  off/ 

"  Margaret  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dawson, 
starting  up,  as  if  stung,  M  I  cannot  stand 
this  agony  of  suspense  any  longer.  I  must 
go  after  my  daughter,  even  if  I  should  go 
alone !" 

"  No,  mamma !  you  shan't  do  that.  You 
shan't  go  alone,  And  if  you  are  really  re- 
solved upon  going  I  won't  attempt  to  dissuade 
you,"  said  Margaret,  who,  seeing  her  mother 
was  determined  upon  it,  felt  it  would  do  her 
less  injury  to  let  her  go  than  to  attempt  to 
detain  her,  even  though  the  journey  were  a 
hopeless  one. 

"  You'll  allow  me  to  accompany  you,  Mrs. 
Dawson,"/ said  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
sincerity.  "  I  cannot  think  of  you  and  Mar- 
garet going  by  yourselves  upon  so  difficult 
an  undertaking." 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  won't  even 
profess  to  decline  your  offer.  I  shall  be  so 
thankful  to  you  for  accompanying  us." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Mrs.  Dawson.  I  only 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  real  service  to 
you.     You    wish    to    start    at    once,    then  ?' 

"  Yes ;  as  soon  as  ever  we  can  get  a  post- 
chaise  to  the  door." 

"Well,  I'll  run  down  to  the  hotel  and 
order  one  to  be  sent  up  immediately.  In  the 
meantime,  try  and  take  a  little  refreshment 
before  we  start.  I  shall  be  back  again,  with, 
or  before  the  carriage,"  said  Henry,  hasten- 
ing from  the  room  as  he  spoke,  leaving  Mrs. 
Dawson  and  Margaret  to  wait  with  eager  im- 
patience for  the  post-chaise,  and  too  much 
agitated  and  heart-stricken  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  the  poor  runaway. 
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CHAPTER    X, 


PURSUIT     AND     UP  SET. 


In  less  than  half-an-hour  the  chaise  was  at 
the  door.  And,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
Mrs.  Dawson  and  Margaret  took  their  seats  in 
it,  Henry  instantly  following,  after  reiterat- 
ing to  the  postillion  the  orders  he  had  already 
given,  to  drive  as  fast  as  his  horses  could 
gallop,  and  promising  double  fee  for  himself 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  did  so. 

In  another  minute  the  carriage  was  off, 
somewhat  slowly  at  first,  perhaps,  for  their 
eager  anxiety   to  get  over   the  ground ;  but 
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still,  considering  the  up-hill  nature  of  the 
road  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  at  a  very 
fair  pace.  The  night  was  rather  dark,  too, 
for  a  while,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  postillion  to  drive  with  more  caution 
than  otherwise  he  would  have  done.  ^At 
length,  however,  they  gained  the  top  of  the 
rising  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moon  began  to  shew  itself  above  the  glisten- 
ing water  of  the  broad  Channel  on  their  left, 
which  they  now  began  to  leave  behind  them, 
and  they  proceeded  more  rapidly  on  their 
way, 

Swifter  and  swifter  rolled  the  carriage 
down  the  long  hills,  and  through  the  shady 
valleys.  Still,  to  those  inside,  the  way  seemed 
both  long  and  tedious,  fired  as  they  were 
with  impatience  to  reach  Barum ;  and,  if 
there  was  no  train  to  take  them  on  otherwise, 
to  engage  a  special  engine  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

At  length  they  reached  the  station;  and 
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there  was  no  train  that  night.  They,  there- 
fore, engaged  a  special  engine  and  one  car- 
riage to  convey  them  on  to  Exeter,  and 
during  the  time  the  steam  was  being  got  up, 
sent  off  two  telegrams,  one  to  Exeter,  to  de- 
sire another  engine  to  be  got  ready  there,  to 
take  them  on  to  Bristol,  and  another  from 
Henry  to  myself,  informing  me  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  asking  me  if  I  could  meet  them 
at  the  Weston  Junction  station,  where  they 
would  stop  for  a  few  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  me  in  passing. 

The  message  reached  me  just  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  bed ;  so,  instead  of  doing  so, 
I  immediately  ordered  a  chaise  to  be  got 
ready  to  convey  me  to  the  station  in  question, 
on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  where  I  waited 
their  arrival  with  no  small  impatience  and 
anxiety  to  know  the  details  of  what  the  tele- 
gram had  only  given  me  a  brief  abridgment. 

About  midnight  the  quick  vibration  of  the 
magnetic-needles  in  the  office,  and  the  sudden 
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motion  among  the  signals  near  the  station  to 
keep  the  line  clear,  gave  indication  of  an 
approaching  train  some  minutes  before  it 
was  either  discernible  by  the  eye  or 
could  be  heard  by  the  ear.  Soon,  how- 
ever, I  could  hear — far  off  in  the  distance, — ■ 
amid  the  hush  of  the  silent  night,  the  loud, 
fierce  panting,  and  hard,  grating  rattle  of  the 
rapidly-coming  engine.  Then,  apparently 
miles  and  miles  off,  far  away  down  the 
straight  line,  I  could  see  a  small  bright  speck 
of  glowing  red,  which  every  moment  became 
larger  and  brighter,  coming  towards  me,  and 
seemingly  increasing  in  speed,  as  it  ap- 
proached ;  the  panting  of  the  steam  and  the 
rattle  of  the  train  becoming  louder  and 
harsher  at  the  same  time. 

On,  on  it  came  like  a  hard-pressed  race-horse, 
winded  but  still  unwearied, 'with  fierce  defiant 
snorts,  and  throwing  showers  of  fiery  sparks  all 
around  it,  in  its  way,  as  if  in  scornful  wrath  of 
the  human  hand  which,  with  all  its  apparently 
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irresistible  power,  still  quietly  guided  and 
controlled  it  in  its  tremendous  course.  Then 
a  shrill  loud  whistle  burst  from  the  engine, 
and,  rising  above  every  other  sound,  came 
swiftly  towards  me  along  the  line  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterward  the  train  began  to  slacken 
its  speed,  till  at  last  it  came  into  the  station, 
puffing  and  hissing  as  if  compelled  to  stop 
for  breath,  and  drew  up  by  the  platform  on 
wThich  I  stood. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Habbershaw,"  asked 
Henry,  looking  out  of  the  carriage  which  was 
attached  to  the  engine-tender,  as  I  approached 
the  moment  it  stopped. 

"  Yes,"  said  T,  taking  hold  of  his  hand  and 
pressing  it  warmly.  "  How  are  you?  And 
how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  Miss  Daw- 
son ?"  I  asked,  shaking  hands  with  them  also, 
as  the  carriage  door  was  opened,  and  I 
stepped  in  with  the  small  carpet-bag  I  had 
brought  in  my  hand. 

"  You  have  heard  what  has  happened,   Mr. 
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Habbershaw,"  replied  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a 
constrained,  tremulous  voice.  "  My  poor, 
dear  child  I"  she  said,  plaintively,  half  to  her- 
self, "  has  fled,  and  we  are  in  pursuit  of  her, 
to  try  to  bring  her  back,"  she  added,  address- 
ing me.  "  Do  you  think  there's  any  chance 
of  our  overtaking  her?" 

11  Has  she  had  much  start  of  you?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,  several  hours.  From  what  Henry 
learned  at  the  station  at  Exeter,  we  think  she 
must  have  left  that  city  by  the  train  about 
four  o'clock." 

aFor  Bristol,  I  suppose?"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  where  she  would  arrive  about  half- 
past  six." 

uShe  was  not  alone,  I  suppose?"  I  spoke 
cautiously,  suspecting  that  Morris  was  with 
her. 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a  low, 
broken  voice  of  mingled  grief  and  shame,  as 
if  unable  to  say  more. 
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a  Have  you  any  clue  to  where  she  has 
gone  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  addressing 
Henry. 

"  Yes,  from  a  letter  Mrs.  Dawson  received 
this  evening,  I've  no  doubt  but  her  course  is 
toward  Gretna- Green/'  he  replied  with  con- 
strained firmness,  speaking  in  the  same  low 
tone. 

M  Oh  !  she  has  told  where  she  has  gone 
then,"  said  I. 

uNo;  only  from  her  letter  to  mamma,  we 
find  she  and  Mr.  Morris  have  gone  off  to  be 
married  without  mamma's  consent  ;  and  we 
suspect  they  have  gone  there,"  said  Margaret, 
in  the  same  suppressed  whisper.  u  We  had 
been  to  spend  the  day — mamma  and  I,  Jane 
didn't  go  with  us  on  account  of  not  feeling 
very  well  in  the  morning — with  some  friends 
who  have  come  to  stay  a  few  months  near 
Barum ;  and  when  we  returned  in  the  even- 
ing we  found  she  had  gone,  and  almost  at  the 
same  time  we  received  a  note  written  by  her 
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before  she  started,  informing  us  of  what  she 
had  done." 

"  Humph,"  I  said,  musingly,  "  I  thought 
so." 

"  Do  you  think  there's  any  chance  of  our 
overtaking  her?"  inquired  the  sister. 

"  I  fear  the  probabilities  are  against  it," 
said  I,  quietly. 

"All  right,  sir?"  asked  the  guard,  ap- 
proaching the  carriage,  and  touching  his  hat 
as  he  spoke. 

u  Yes,  guard ;  all  right,"  I  replied,  as  he 
still  lingered  near  the  carriage  in  something 
like  doubt. 

u  But  you  don't  mean  to  go  with  us,  do 
you?"  said  Henry,  with  a  half-surprised 
look. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  if  Mrs.  Dawson  will  allow  me, 
and  thinks  I  may  be  able  to  serve  her  in  any 
way,"  I  returned. 

uOh,  Mr.  Habbershaw,"  said  she,  UI 
cannot  think  of  putting  you  to  this  trouble  on 
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my  account.  Henry  thought  you  wouldn't 
mind  meeting  us  here  and  giving  us  your  ad- 
vice. But  to  think  of  imposing  so  much  on 
your  generosity,  as  to  take  you  with  us,  is 
more  than  I  have  any  right  to." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Dawson,  if  I  appear  too 
officious,"  said  I,  not  quite  certain  how  far 
my  accompanying  them  might  be  agreeable 
to  herself  and  her  daughter. 

"  Officious !"  said  she,  interrupting  me. 
"  No.  I  assure  you  I  feel  it  quite  the  con- 
trary, and  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  in- 
terest and  kindness.     But — " 

"Well,  then,  in  that  case,"  said  I,  inter- 
rupting her  in  turn,  seeing  that  it  was  only 
from  delicacy  that  she  seemed  reluctant  to 
accept  my  services,  "  I  shall  certainly,  with 
your  permission,  accompany  you.  Times  of 
necessity  are  not  times  for  ceremony,  so  you 
see  T  don't  stand  upon  any.  I  assure  you,  I 
feel  more  interested  in  this  matter  than  per- 
haps, from  the  short  period  I  have  had  the 
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honour  and  pleasure  of  knowing  you  and  your 
daughters,  you  may  deem  I  am  justified  in. 
But  T  cannot  think  of  any  young  lady  for 
whom  I  have  the  least  respect  or  regard  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Mr.  Morris  without  trying 
to  prevent  it  if  I  can,  as  far  as  my  influence 
is  able  to  do  so." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Habbershaw,  I  assure  you  your 
kind  interest  does  not  require  any  explana- 
tion or  justification  to  make  it  both  acceptable 
and  agreeable  to  me,"  she  replied,  with  an 
easy  though  faint  smile  of  graceful  apprecia- 
tion, "  And  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you 
for  it." 

Bowing  my  acknowledgment  of  this  com- 
pliment I  took  my  seat  in  the  carriage,  while 
Henry  desired  the  guard  to  go  on,  and  sat 
down  opposite  me. 

u  You  see  I  came  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney," said  I,  pointing  to  my  carpet  bag. 

"  Yes,  though  I  didn't  like  to  ask  you  to 
do  so  when  I  sent  the  message.  But  I  thought 
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you  would  not  mind  meeting  us  here  and 
giving  us  your  advice,  though  going  with 
us  I  am  sure  will  be  of  the  greatest  service." 

With  a  puff  and  shriek,  and  a  rattle,  the 
hissing  rush  of  the  hot  steam  ceased,  and 
away  went  the  engine,  panting  and  snorting, 
like  an  impatient  war-horse,out  of  the  station, 
past  the  red  signals  and  flickering  oil-lamps  ; 
faster  and  faster  it  went,  rushing  along  the 
bottom  of  deep  cuttings,  and  dashing  through 
dark  tunnels,  roaring  and  rattling,  louder  and 
louder,  and  flying  along  swifter,  till  the  few 
objects  discernible  in  the  dim  moonlight 
seemed  to  flit  past  us  like  lightning  flashes. 
On,  on  we  went,  with  a  rapidity  that  had  some- 
thing awful  and  exciting  in  it.  Yet,  with  all 
our  speed,  too  slow  for  our  impatient  thoughts, 
which  seemed  to  struggle  within  us  to  rush 
forward  and  overtake  the  fugitives. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  starting, 
there  was  silence  in  the  carriage.  Each 
seemed  to  have  thoughts  of  his  or  her  own 
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which  occupied  their  minds  too  much  to  wish 
for  conversation.  At  length  Mrs.  Dawson 
remarked,  as  if  in  answer  to  what  I  had  some 
time  before  said, — 

"  Your  opinion  of  this  young  man  is  not 
very  high,  then,  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw  T 

There  was  an  evident  effort  in  her  voice  as 
she  said  this,  that  fell  upon  my  ear  with  a  very 
saddening  sound. 

11 1  regret  to  say  it  is  not,  Mrs.  Dawson," 
I  replied,  exchanging  a  glance  with  Henry, 
at  the  same  time  observing  the  eyes  of  her 
daughter  fixed  upon  my  countenance,  as  if 
trying  to  read  my  thoughts. 

"  You  do  not  think  I  am  doing  wrong  in 
trying  to  prevent  my  daughter  from  marrying 
him,  do  you  ?"  she  inquired)  with  a  still  greater 
effort. 

M  No  ;  decidedly  not.  By  preventing  that, 
you  would  save  her,  in  my  opinion,  from  far 
more  unhappiness  than  she  is  likely  to  expe- 
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rience,  if  you  should  succeed  in  doing  so/'  I 
returned,  cautiously  avoiding  all  appearance 
of  knowing  what  I  did  about  him. 

Henry  looked  at  me  once  or  twice  as  if  he 
fain  would  have  known  the  particulars  of 
what  had  passed  between  Morris  and  myself 
at  Weston,  but  refrained  from  alluding  to  it, 
while  I  carefully  did  the  same. 

Again  there  was  silence,  and  the  roar  and 
the  rattle  and  occasional  shrill  scream  of  the 
whistle  as  we  rushed  along  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  heavy  stillness  inside  the 
carriage.  Soon,  however,  the  white  houses 
glistening  among  the  trees  on  the  high  ground 
on  our  left,  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  pot- 
teries and  brick-kilns,  the  glare  of  furnaces, 
and  the  hazy  twinkling  of  the  gas  lamps  told 
us  we  were  fast  approaching  Bristol,  which 
we  did  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  we  left  the  station  where  I  had  entered  the 
carriage ;  and  whether  it  was  that  the  excite- 
ment  of   the    speed    we  had    come    at    had 
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made  the  engine-driver  less  cautious  in  keep- 
ing a  look-out  and  throwing  off  the  steam  in 
time,  or  that  some  one  else  belonging  to  the 
place  was  in  ^fault,  I  cannot  tell,  but  just  as 
we  clashed  up  into  the  station,  our  engine 
came  in  contact  with  a  heavy  coal  truck, 
smashed  it  into  shivers,  and  sent  the  coals 
flying  in  all  directions  like  so  much  grape- 
shot  from  a  cannon,  throwing  the  engine  itself 
off  the  line  of  rails  and  over  upon  its  broad  side, 
dragging  our  carriage  with  it,  and  jamming- 
it  in  between  the  wall  and  some  empty  trucks, 
smashing  it  to  pieces  around  us,  and  throwing 
us  all  in  a  heap  together,  with  a  violence 
which  stunned  and  took  away  our  breath  for 
some  time  afterwards — all  except  myself  being 
rendered  unconscious  by  the  shock  and  the 
injuries  sustained. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  prompt  assistance  of 
the  people  belonging  to  the  station  removed 
the  shattered  carriage  from  above  us,  and  re- 
leased us  from  our  painful  situation.     Except 
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a  slight  bruise  or  two,  I  felt  nothing  the 
worse ;  but  both  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Margaret 
remained  unconscious  for  some  time  after. 
Fortunately,  however,  neither  of  them  had 
received  any  serious  injury;  and  after  they 
had  been  conveyed  into  the  waiting  room  and 
some  restoratives  applied,  under  the  direction 
of  a  medical  man  who  had  instantly  been  sent 
for  and  had  promptly  attended  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident,  they  at  length  began  to 
show  signs  of  animation,  and  soon  afterwards 
felt  nearly  quite  well  again,  except  that  pain- 
ful kind  of  nervous,  half-sick  sensation  which 
one  generally  feels  on  restoration  to  conscious- 
ness after  a  swoon. 

With  Henry  Gilmore,  however,  the  case 
was  much  more  serious.  On  removing  part 
of  the  broken  carriage  which  had  fallen  upon 
him,  a  deep  gash  was  discovered  upon  his 
forehead,  his  left  hand  was  found  to  be  shat- 
tered and  bruised  in  a  most  shocking  manner, 
his  left  arm  broken,  above  the  elbow,  and  one 
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of  his  ankles  very  much  bruised  and  swollen, 
so  much  so  that  at  first  the  surgeon  thought 
the  bone  was  either  broken  or  the  joint  dislo- 
cated. But,  after  a  careful  examination,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  only  a  severe  contusion. 
It  was  bad  enough,  however,  as  it  was,  for 
poor  Henry  was  at  once  declared  to  be  in  a 
most  critical  ^id  dangerous  state.  In  fact, 
for  some  time  the  surgeon  considered  his  life 
to  be  in  such  extreme  peril,  that  he  was  afraid 
to  remove  him  from  the  waiting  room  into 
which  he  had  been  carried.  And,  0  !  the  in- 
tense agony  with  which  I  watched  his  pallid, 
bruised,  and  blood-stained  countenance,  as  he 
lay  there  before  me ;  the  surgeon  silently  ex- 
amining his  wounds,  and  every  now  and  then, 
with  a  grave,  anxious  look,  feeling  his  pulse, 
or  kneeling  down  by  his  side  and  laying  his 
ear  close  upon  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  if 
to  discover  if  it  still  was  in  action ;  while  one  or 
two  persons,  apparently  strangers,stood  looking 
on  with  the  deepest  interest  and  attention,  and 
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three  or  four  railway  guards  and  engineers, 
and  two  or  three  porters  peered  anxiously 
into  the  roorn>  or  softly  approached  the  seem- 
ingly lifeless  body  of  my  hapless  young- 
friend . 

Had  he  been  my  own  child  I  could  not 
have  suffered  greater  grief  and  anxiety  on  his 
account.  In  fact,  I  felt  as  if  I  sa  vv  in  him  the 
image — yea,  a  part  of  One  who  had  been, 
and  still  was  to  my  memory,  dearer  to  me, 
than  any  child  could  have  been  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  I  saw  Her  before  me, 
lying  crushed,  bleeding,  and  lifeless ;  and  my 
heart  sank  within  as  the  awful  thought  filled 
my  mind,  that  perhaps  I  had  lost,  for  ever, 
the  only  friend  who  could  make  up  to  me  for 
my  lost  happiness  in  her,  and  soothe  the  bit- 
ter recollections  and  regrets  his  extraordinary 
meeting  with  me  had  wakened  afresh  in  my 
heart. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  they  had  received  no 
serious   hurt,  and  had  recovered  their    con- 
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sciousness,  I  was  too  intent  upon  watching 
Henry  to  do  more  than  give  an  occasional 
glance  or  exchange  a  brief,  low  whisper  with 
Mrs.  Dawson  and  her  daughter,  both  of  whom 
seemed  not  less  deeply  affected  by  what  they 
saw  than  I  was,  though  the  latter  never  spoke 
nor  moved  from  the  seat  on  which  she  was 
placed  on  recovering  her  consciousness,  but 
sat  with  a  fixed  look  of  the  most  intense 
anxiety  and  repressed  emotion,  pressing  her 
lips  together  and  clenching  her  teeth,  as  if  to 
keep  back  her  feelings,  gazing  upon  the 
stained  and  disfigured  face  before  her,  and 
watching  the  movements  and  looks  of  the  sur- 
geon with  an  intensity  of  silent  earnestness 
which  was  almost  painful  to  witness. 

Except  an  occasional  brief  whisper,  not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  any  one  in  the  room. 
The  ticking  of  the  clock  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  the  hissing  of  steam  outside,  with 
now  and  then  the  quick  tread  of  some  one 
leaving    or    approaching    the    door    of   the 
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waiting-room,  were  the  only  sounds  discern- 
ible to  our  ears. 

At  length  a  slight  motion  was  perceptible 
in  the  pale  lips  of  the  sufferer.  Then  his 
mouth  gradually  opened,  his  chest  expanded, 
and  a  long,  deep  breath,  which  ended  in  a 
sort  of  half-awakening  sigh,  broke  from  him, 
to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  every  one  in  the 
room. 

u  Thank  God !  he  breathes  at  last,"  mut- 
tered the  surgeon,  in  a  low  voice,  rather  to 
himself  than  meant  for  others,  and  with  a  look 
of  lessened  uneasiness. 

Every  one  present  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely  at  this,  and  exchanged  glances  of  re- 
viving hopefulness  and  sympathy  at  these 
welcome  words. 

"  0,  Mr.  Habbershaw !"  said  Mrs.  Dawson, 
in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  tremulous  with  agita- 
tion and  anxiety,  "  do  you  think  he  will  re- 
cover? Poor  Henry!"  she  repeated,  with  a 
repressed  sob,  and  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes. 
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41 1  hope  he  will,"  I  replied  softly,  with  con- 
strained composure  ;  "  but  if  you  are  able  to 
move,  hadn't  you  and  Miss  Dawson  better  go 
into  another  room  ?  as  the  sight  of  his  wounds 
and  sufferings  may  be  more  than  you  are 
able  to  bear,  especially  after  the  dreadful 
shock  and  severe  bruises  you  have  yourselves 
just  received." 

aNo,  Mr.  Habbershaw.  I  cannot  leave 
the  room  till  I  s^e  some  improvement  in  poor 
Henry,"  replied  Mrs.  Dawson,  fervently. 
*c  Would  you  like  to  go  out,  dear  ?"  she  asked, 
addressing  her  daughter  in  a  tender  tone. 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma  dear,  not  if  you  don't," 
replied  Margaret,  with  tender  earnestness,  her 
low,  rich  voice  sounding  like  soft  music,  from 
the  peculiar  tone  of  deep,  repressed,  feeling 
and  anxiety  there  was  in  it. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  for  some 
minutes ;  during  which  Henry  very  slowly 
but  gradually  began  to  show  signs  of  re- 
turning animation  and  consciousness.     A  low 
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moan  was  the  first  external  indication  he 
gave  of  renewed  sensibility,  which  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  slight  convulsive 
shudder  of  the  whole  frame,  as  if  he  was  in 
great  pain,  which,  doubtless,  he  still  was. 
Then  there  was  another  death-like  stillness 
upon  him,  which  continued  so  long  that  we 
began  to  exchange  looks  of  fear  with  each 
other,  that  he  was  really  gone. 

After  a  short  time,  however,  to  our  great 
relief,  we  saw  him  again  draw  in  a  long,  deep 
breath,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
open  his  eyes  for  an  instant  and  then  close 
them  again.  Still  his  breathing  became 
more  regular  and  easy,  and  the  deep  pallor  of 
his  lips  grew  less  death-like  in  its  hue.  Again 
he  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  this  time 
looked  half  wonderingly  around  him,  on 
the  face  of  the  doctor,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
strangers  who  came  within  his  vision,  as  if  at 
a  loss  to  understand  where  he  was,  and  what 
had  occurred  to  bring  him  there. 
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Then  there  was  a  movement  in  his  mouth, 
as  if  trying  to  speak,  while  a  half-startled 
look  immediately  overspread  his  countenance, 
as  if  at  his  incapability  of  giving  utterance  to 
any  articulate  sound  or  words.  The  doctor, 
perceiving  this,  bent  his  ear  close  down 
to  his  mouth,  to  try  to  catch  what  he 
said. 

"Are  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Habbershaw  safe?" 
were  the  few  words  he  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty muttered  in  the  ear  of  the  doctor,  as  far 
as  that  gentleman  could  make  them  out. 

M  Yes  ;  quite  safe,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a 
low  voice,  close  to  his  ear. 

u  Thank  God  I"  returned  Henry  fervently, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  a  weight  had 
been  taken  off  his  heart. 

At  the  same  moment,  his  eyes  meeting 
mine,  which,  I  confess,  began  to  feel  rather 
humid,  I  softly  approached  him,  and  kneel- 
ing down  by  his  side,  with  repressed  emotion, 
tried  to  ask  him  how  he  felt. 
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a  I  am  so  glad  you  have  escaped/'  said  he, 
in  a  low,  earnest  whisper ;  M  and  Mrs.  Daw- 
son and  Margaret  too?" 

u  Yes ;  both  they  and  myself  have  escaped 
without  any  injury  whatever,"  I  returned, 
half  choked  with  emotion,  and  all  the  more 
moved  to  find  his  first  thoughts  were  for 
others,  rather  than  himself  and  his  own  suf- 
ferings. 

"Are  they  here?"  he  inquired,  after  a 
moment's  pause 

14  Yes,  they  are  both  in  the  room,"  I  re- 
plied, looking  up  and  meeting  their  earnest 
gaze. 

At  which,  without  waiting  to  be  asked, 
with  a  glance  at  the  doctor,  as  if  to  beg  his 
permission,  they  noiselessly  approached,  while 
that  gentleman,  with  a  cautioning  look,  stepped 
aside  and  allowed  them  to  do  so. 

A  feeble  smile  shone  for  a  moment  upon 
Henry's  pale  face  as  his  eyes  met  theirs,  and 
he  tried  to  raise  his  hand  to  press  that  of  Mrs. 
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Dawson,  as  she  bent  down  and  laid  hers  softly 
on  his  uninjured  one. 

"  Are  )tou  in  much  pain,  Henry  dear?' 
asked  Mrs.  Dawson,  tenderly,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Not  very  much,  thank  you,  just  at  pre- 
sent," he  replied,  slowly. 

"  Oh,  Henry,  I  am  so  grieved  to  see  you 
thus,"  said  she,  earnestly,  pausing,  afraid  of 
saying  too  much. 

"  Do  I  look  in  such  danger  then?"  he 
inquired  quietly,  evidently  guessing  her 
thoughts. 

14  Well,  you  are  very  much  bruised  and — 
and  shaken  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  get 
better  again,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly,  as  if 
not  quite  certain  what  to  say. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  returned  feebly ;  "  I  hope 
so  too." 

At  this  moment  a  deep,  broken  sigh,  as  if 
it  had  forced  itself  from  her,  in  spite  of  her 
determination  to  keep  it  down,  escaped  from 
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the  breast  of  Margaret,  who,  half  hidden  from 
him  by  her  mother,  had  stood  by  without 
speaking,  while  these  few  words  were  ex- 
changed between  them. 

His  quick  ear  caught  the  sound,  and  evi- 
dently knew  whence  it  proceeded.  But  she, 
probably  afraid  to  trust  herself  further,  or 
anxious  to  conceal  the  emotion,  which  I  could 
see  was  struggling  within  her,  hastily  stepped 
to  the  window,  just  as  his  eyes  were  turned 
towards  her. 

"Pardon  me,  madam, "  said  the  surgeon,  in 
a  respectful  whisper,  now  interposing,  "  but 
as  the  recovery — the  very  life,  perhaps — of 
the  patient  in  a  great  measure  will  depend 
upon  his  being  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  un- 
disturbed, I  am  sure  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  suggest  that  you  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  conversation  with  him  in  his  pre- 
sent weak  and  critical  state  ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  you,  as  well  as  for  him,  if 
you  left  him  alone  for  a  while,  till  I  find  that 
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lie  is  able  to  be  removed  to  some  more  conve- 
nient place." 

"  If  you  think  his  state  requires  it,  we  shall 
do  so ;  but  you  will  promise  to  give  us  inti- 
mation of  any  change  that  may  take  place," 
she  replied,  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  will ; — though  I  hope  there  is  no  im- 
mediate danger  at  all  events,"  he  returned. 

And,  with  a  lingering,  sad  look  at  poor 
Henry,  we  quietly  left  the  waiting-room; 
Mrs.  Dawson  placing  her  hand  through  my 
arm  as  we  did  so,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of 
sincere  confidence,  inspired  by  our  recent 
dangers  and  mutual  sympathy,  regard,  and 
anxiety  for  the  poor  sufferer. 

Margaret  walked  by  the  side  of  her  mother, 
with  a  calm,  thoughtful  expression  of  re- 
pressed uneasiness,  which  more  and  more 
confirmed  the  suspicions  I  already  had  of  the 
secret  affection  she  cherished  for  Henry  Gil- 
more. 

On  leaving  the  waiting-room,   we  walked 
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slowly  along  the  platform  of  the  station  in  the 
direction  of  where  we  saw  some  men  at  work, 
endeavouring  to  raise  up  the  shattered  engine 
and  tender,  and  clear  off  the  debris  of  the 
broken  carriage  and  coal-truck. 

"  What  a  merciful  escape  we  have  had,  Mr. 
Habbershaw,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  fervently, 
as  we  paused  opposite  the  ruin.  "  It  is  only 
a  wonder  we  were  not  all  killed  together.,, 

"  It  is,  indeed/'  said  I,  earnestly. 

u  Ay,  you'd  say  so,  sir,"  remarked  a  rail- 
way-porter, standing  near  us,  who  happened 
to  overhear  our  remarks.  u  You'd  say  so,  if 
you  knew  how  very  near  you  all  were  of  be- 
ing carried  through  the  wall  of  the  station, 
and  pitched  down  in  a  heap,  engine,  tender, 
and  carriage  all  together,  upon  the  roof  of 
the  houses  underneath ;  when  you  must  have 
all  gone  smash  through  upon  the  people  in 
them,  killing  both  them  and  yourselves.  Had 
the  engine  not  been  upset,  but  gone  a  coupl  e  of 
yards  further,  it  must  have  gone  right  through 
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the  wall.  And,  had  it  gone  through,  nothing 
could  have  saved  you  from  being  all  killed 
upon  the  spot,  as  well  as  no  knowing  how 
many  other  people  in  their  beds  and  houses 
under  you/' 

Mrs.  Dawson  gave  a  shudder  as  she  heard 
this,  and  I  felt  a  slight  sensation  of  horror 
creep  over  me  as  I  looked  out  at  an  open 
window  close  to  where  we  stood,  and  saw  the 
thick  cluster  of  small  houses  underneath  it, 
upon  which  we  must  have  fallen  had  the 
engine  gone  through  the  thin  brick-wall, 
which  served  as  the  only  barrier  between  the 
station  and  them — twenty  or  thirty  feet  be- 
low us. 

u  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  it  is 
no  worse!"  remarked  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  an 
earnest,  grateful  look. 

"  Yes,  we  ought,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  It 
makes  one's  very  blood  cold  to  think  of  the 
awful  fate  we  have  so  narrowly  escaped." 

"  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  poor  engine- 
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men.  I'm  afraid  it  must  have  gone  hard 
with  them/'  said  she,  after  a  short  thoughtful 
pause. 

a  The  engine-driver  was  a  good  bit  bruised, 
and  burned  a  little,  when  he  was  picked  up, 
but  he's  not  thought  to  be  dangerously  hurt, 
ma'am.  And  the  stoker  wasn't  hurt  at  all, 
only  a  scratch  or  two,"  said  the  porter. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it !  Thank 
God  we  have  all  escaped  as  we  have  done," 
again  warmly  said  Mrs.  Dawson.  "  0  that 
poor  Henry  had  been  as  fortunate  as  the  rest 
of  us  have  been  !" 

"I  heartily  wish  he  had,"  I  replied, 
earnestly. 

u  You  don't  think  he  won't  recover,  do 
you,  Mr.  Habbershaw?"  inquired  Margaret, 
in  a  low  voice,  that  trembled  wit  i  emotion, 
in  spite  of  her  strong  efforts  to  subdue  it, 
without  looking  up  as  she  spoke. 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady,"  I  replied, 
quickly,  while  a   chill  fell  upon  my  heart  at 
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the  sound  of  her  words.  "  I  hope,  although 
he  is,  evidently,  most  severely  injured,  and  it 
will  require  the  greatest  care,  and  much  time 
to  restore  him  to  his  usual  health,  still,  I  hope 
he  will  recover  aud  be  as  well  as  ever 
again." 

"  God  grant  he  may  !"  responded  Mrs. 
Dawson,  fervently,  as  we  turned  back  toward 
the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  anxious  to 
learn  how  Henry  was,  or  if  any  change  had 
taken  place  since  we  came  out. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


THE    FRESH   START. 


For  a  time  Mrs.  Dawson  seemed,  if  not  to 
forget  at  least  to  conceal  her  anxiety  respec- 
ting her  daughter,  and  the  object  of  our 
pursuit ;  but  on  hearing  again  from  the  doctor 
that  Henry  still  continued  in  a  favourable 
state,  and  that  he  proposed  having  him  re- 
moved to  the  hotel  close  by,  which  we  had 
previously  expressed  a  wish  to  have  done, 
as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  T  saw  that 
her  thoughts  were  at  least  divided  between 
her  absent  child  and  the  sufferer. 
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11  What  do  you  propose,  Mrs.  Dawson,  with 
regard  to  the  further  prosecution  of  your 
journey?"  I  asked,  as  we  sat  down  in  the 
empty  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  after  I  had 
seen  Henry  carried  up-stairs  and  put  to  bed, 
and  left  him  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  care  of 
the  surgeon  and  a  nurse,  who,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, had  been  sent  for,  and  was  already  in 
attendance. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do,  Mr. 
Habbershaw/'  she  replied,  with  a  perplexed 
look.  "  To  leave  poor  Henry  in  his  present 
state  seems  not  only  cruel,  but  I  think  is 
more  than  I  can  do  ;  and  yet  to  remain  here 
when  perhaps  I  might  be  able,  even  yet,  to 
prevent  my  daughter  from  marrying  that 
Morris,  is  equally  hard." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  able  to  con- 
tinue the  journey,  after  so  serious  an  accident  ? 
Wouldn't  it  be  taxing  your  strength  too  much, 
after  the  shake  you  have  just  had?"  I  in- 
quired. 
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"  Oh,  my  mind  is  so  strained  and  uneasy, 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  remain,  but  for 
the  great  anxiety  I  have  on  account  of  poor 
Henry.  Ah !  Mr.  Habbershaw,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  am  grieved  and  how  pained 
I  am  that  he  should  have  met  with  such 
injuries,"  said  she,  with  much  agitation  in  her 
voice,  while  Margaret  sat  looking  down,  with 
her  head  slightly  turned  away,  evidently 
more  moved,  too,  than  she  wished  either  her 
mother  or  myself  to  notice. 

u  I  assure  you  I  can  well  understand,  and 
fully  share  your  feelings/ '  I  replied,  with  a 
slight  quiver  in  my  voice. 

"  I've  known  him  so  long — ever  since  he 
was  quite  a  little  boy  ;  and  he  has  been  so 
much  with  me  and  my  daughters,  and  grown 
up  with  them,  till  I  have  almost  looked  upon 
him  as  my  own  son,  and  now  I  feel  almost  as 
much  for  him  as  if  he  were,"  she  continued. 
"  Poor  boy !  his  own  mother  died  while  he 
was  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
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his  father  a  year  or  two  later,  after  which  he 
came  to  live  with  an  aunt,  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine,  who  resided  near  us  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  ever  since  that  I  have  felt  the 
greatest  interest  and  regard  for  him,  both  on 
account  of  his  friendlessness  in  the  world,  and 
the  generous,  high-spirited  amiability  of  his 
temper  and  disposition ;  and  to  think  that 
he  has  met  this  dreadful  misfortune,  on  my 
account,  too,  makes  me  feel  it  all  the  more." 

Little  did  she  suspect  the  depth  of  my  own 
interest  and  regard  for  him,  much  less  the 
real  cause  of  the  emotion  I  tried,  almost  in 
vain,  tc  conceal,  as  she  spoke  these  words. 

M  You  didn't  know  him  before  you  met  him 
at  Lyncombe,  I  believe,  did  you  ?"  she  in- 
quired after  a  moment's  silence. 

M  X — no — not  exactly/'  I  replied,  hesita- 
tingly. "  But  I  knew  his  parents — one  of 
them  at  least — his  m — mother — many  years 
ago." 

11  Indeed  f"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  looking  at 
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Hie  slightly  surprised,  either  at  the  hesitating 
confusion  I  betrayed,  or  the  fact  that  I  had 
known  Henry's  mother ;  while  Margaret  gave 
me  one  quiet,  intelligent  glance  which  clearly 
shewed  she  strongly  suspected  both  the  cause 
of  my  hesitation,  and  my  interest  in  Henry. 
"  Indeed!"  she  repeated;  "I  didn't  know 
that." 

u  Yes,"  said  I,  trying  to  speak  with  more 
ease,  but  fervently,  "  his  mother  was — was  a 
person  I  had  the  very  highest  regard  for ;  and 
when  I  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Helen  Barton — we  were  very  in- 
timate, and  I  used  to  call  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name" — I  put  in  apologetically — "  I  felt 
for  him  such  as  I  never — I  mean,  much  more 
than,  perhaps,  I  should  otherwise  have  done, 
at  first — though  his  own  good  qualities  are 
,  enough  of  themselves  to  entitle  him  to  the 
very  highest  regard.  Besides,  the  great 
obligation  I  am  under  to  him  for  having 
saved    my    life,     has    both    increased    and 
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strengthened  the  feelings  of  interest  and 
regard  I  otherwise  entertain  for  him." 

u  Barton  was  his  mother's  name  before  she 
was  married,  then,  I  suppose?"  remarked 
Mrs.  Dawson. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  as  composedly  as  I 
could. 

"  It  was  before  her  marriage  you  knew  her 
then  ?"  she  again  remarked,  to  which  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative — 

"  Yes." 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  entered  the 
room  to  say  that  his  patient  was  now  quite 
conscious,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Mrs.  Dawson  and  myself. 

11  You  don't  think  it  will  do  him  any  harm, 
do  you?"  inquired  Mrs.  Dawson  anxiously, 
as  we  rose  to  go  up  stairs. 

u  I  don't  think  your  going  up  for  a  few 
minutes  will,  especially  as  he  seems  so  anx- 
ious to  see  you  ;  only,  I  hope  you  won't  allow 
him  to  talk  too  much,  or  to  excite  himeelf  in 
any  way." 
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"  Thank  you.  We  shall  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent that,"  I  replied. 

u  Do  you  want  to  come  too,  Margaret, 
dear?"  asked  her  mother,  seeing  the  latter 
had  risen  and  was  preparing  to  follow  her. 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  if  I  may/'  she  replied,  glan- 
cing half-entreatingly  at  the  doctor,  who 
quietly  assented. 

To  our  great  relief  we  found  Henry  look- 
ing very  much  better,  and  much  easier,  now 
that  he  had  got  his  wounds  dressed  and  bound 
up,  and  he  was  placed  comfortably  in  bed.  He 
welcomed  us  with  a  ready  though  faint  smile 
as  we  entered,  and  would  have  held  out  his 
sound  hand  to  shake  hands,  if  a  sign  from  the 
surgeon  to  the  nurse  had  not  told  the  latter 
to  prevent  him. 

"  Oh,  Henry !"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  am  so  shocked  and 
grieved  at  your  painful  injuries ;  but  I  do 
hope  you  will  soon  recover,  and  be  well 
again.' ' 

u  Oh,  you  mustn't  be  uneasy  on  my  account. 
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I  shall  soon  get  all  right  again  I  dare  say," 
he  replied  cheerfully,  though  I  fancied  not 
without  some  effort.  u  I  am  so  glad  too  that 
you  are  here,  Mr.  Habbershaw,  to  go  on  with 
Mrs.  Dawson.  Have  you  heard  anything  of 
them  here?"  he  inquired,  as  if  he  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the 
fugitives.  "  If  they  were  noticed  by  any  of 
the  people  about  the  station,  or  if  it  is  known 
for  certain  which  line  they  took?" 

M  Yes,"  I  replied,  for  I  had  already  made 
some  inquiries  both  at  the  station  and  the 
hotel,  "from  information  given  me  by  the 
waiter  here,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  lady  and 
gentleman  who,  he  says,  arrived  a  little  be- 
fore seven,  had  some  refreshment  and  went 
on,  soon  after  eight,  by  the  night-express 
to  Birmingham,  were  them."    /VL£^  » 

"  Oh,  if  it  had'nt  been  for  this  unfortunate 
accident  you  might  have  almost  overtaken 
them  by  this  time,"  returned  Henry,  disap- 
pointedly. 
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"  Don't  think  of  that  Henry,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson,  earnestly.  M  It  is  only  a  mercy  that 
we  haven't  been  all  killed  together." 

"  No  one  has  received  any  serious  injury 
but  myself  then  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  Henry,  and  I  am  so  sorry  you  should," 
said  she. 

11  Thank  God,  I'm  the  only  sufferer  then," 
he  responded  in  a  low,  earnest  voice.  "  And 
you've  escaped  too,  Margaret  ?"  he  said  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"  Yes,  Henry,  I  have,"  she  replied  with 
scarce-concealed  emotion.  "  But  I  wish  I 
hadn't,  if  it  would  have — have — ■"  she  stopped 
abruptly  in  confusion  and  turned  away  to 
hide  the  agitation,  which,  in  spite  of  herself, 
began  to  master  her.  But  her  meaning  was 
not  lost  upon  Henry,  whose  pale  cheeks 
slightly  flushed,  and  whose  eyes  glanced  with 
deep  admiring  appreciation  of  the  heroic  de- 
votion that  secretly  inspired  her  heart  to- 
wards him.     Nor  did  her  mother  and  myself 
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fail  to  notice  and  understand  it  also, — she 
evidently,  as  something  she  had  never  thought 
of  before,  and  I  as  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
what  I  had  previously  suspected. 

"  Thank  you,  Margaret,"  he  returned,  with 
a  warm  smile,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  but 
I'm  glad  it  is  otherwise.  Mr.  Habbershaw," 
he  said,  looking  me  affectionately  in  the  face, 
and  making  my  heart  yearn  within  me,  as  he 
lay  there,  so  pale  and  feebly  before  me, 
M  you'll  go  on  with  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  assist 
her,  won't  you  ?"  he  asked,  entreatingly. 

u  Yes,  if—" 

"  Nay,  don't  think  about  anything  else,"  he 
said,  hastily  interrupting  me.  a  There's  no 
time  to  be  lost,  so  don't  think  of  me.  I  shall 
do  quite  well  here,  under  the  care  of  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse,  till  you  return." 

"  But  we  cannot  go  and  leave  you  among 
strangers  by  yourself,  Henry,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson,  with  tender  earnestness.  {i  If  any- 
thing should  happen   to  you — I  mean,"    she 
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hastily  said,  correcting  herself.  "  I  mean  if 
you  shouldn't  be  so  well  while  we  are  away, 
I  should  never  forgive  myself  for  leaving  you. 
No,  no,  Henry  dear,  I  cannot  do  that,"  she 
added  affectionately. 

tc  But  there's    no    danger  of  that,"  he    re- 
joined, with  a  smile.     u  Is  there,  doctor?" 

"  No ;  I  hope  not, — with  proper  care,"  re- 
plied that  gentleman,  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  Which  I'm  quite  sure,  I  shall  have  from 
you  and  the  nurse,"  returned  Henry. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  still,  I  can- 
not think  of  leaving  you  here  without  any 
one  you  know,  near  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson. 
"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  Mr.  Habber- 
shaw's  staying  with  you,  while  Margaret  and 
I  go  on  ?"  she  said  somewhat  doubtingly. 

"  No,  Mr.  Habbershaw  will  go  with  you. 
He  will  be  more  necessary  to  you  than  to 
me,  however  much  I  should  like  to  have  him 
with  me,"  replied  Henry,  looking  kindly,  me  in 
the  face. 
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"  If  Mrs.  Dawson  will  permit  me,  and 
thinks  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  her,  I  will 
go  with  her,  with  pleasure — if  you  wish  it," 
said  I,  withholding  what  was  on  my  tongue 
to  say,  that  I  should  have  preferred  stay- 
ing to  watch  over  him. 

u  I  would  accept  your  services,  with  both 
pleasure  and  gratitude,"  said  she,  sincerely ; 
"  but  that  I  cannot  consent  to  Henry's  being- 
left  here  alone." 

"  But  there's  no  danger  now,"  urged  Henry ; 
u  and  the  doctor  and  nurse  will  attend  to 
everything  that's  necessary  for  me,  till  you  re- 
turn." 

"  Well,  Henry,  whether  or  not,  I  cannot  do 
it,"  replied  Mrs.  Dawson,  decisively. 

"  But  you'll  make  me  quite  unhappy,  if 
you  remain  here  on  my  account,"  said  he, 
after  a  short  silence.  "  Do  urge  her  to  go," 
he  added  in  a  low  voice  to  me. 

11 1  fear  it's  useless,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper ; 
"  unless  " — but  I  stopped  myself,  and  taking 

VOL.    III.  L 
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Mrs.  Dawson  aside,  explained  to  her  what  had 
just  occurred  to  rny  mind  ;  which  was,  that 
she  and  I  should  go  in  pursuit  of  her  daughter, 
and  that  Margaret,  if  she  approved  of  it, 
should  be  left  at  the  hotel  till  we  came  back^ 
to  be  near  Henry,  and  to  see  that  every  thing 
went  on  right  during  our  absence.  After  a 
moment's  thought  and  consultation  with  her 
daughter  this  was  agreed  to,  the  latter,  though 
with  some  hesitating  confusion,  readily  con- 
senting to  do  so.  At  first  we  thought  of  not 
saying  anything  to  Henry  of  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  we  deemed  it 
best  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

He  would  have  opposed  it,  too,  but  seeing 
that  on  no  other  condition  would  Mrs.  Daw- 
son consent  to  leave  him,  unless  I  remained 
instead  of  her  daughter,  he  at  length  reluct- 
antly yielded. 

As  soon  as  this  was  settled,  I  hastened  out 
to  see  about  resuming  on  our  journey,  and 
ordered  a  special  engine  to  be  got  ready  as 
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speedily  as  possible  to  cany  us  on  to  Bir- 
mingham, in  hopes  of  perhaps  reaching  that 
place  before  the  fugitives  had  left,  unless  they 
had  either  engaged  a  special  engine,  also,  or 
found  some  late  night  train  to  carry  them  on 
towards  the  north.  It  was  now  about  two 
o'clock,  and  by  five  we  might  yet  be  at 
Birmingham. 

During  the  time  the  carriage  was  being 
brought  forward  and  the  engine  got 
ready,  I,  with  Mrs.  Dawson's  approval, 
telegraphed  to  Birmingham  and  also  to 
Carlisle,  giving  a  description  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  companion,  as  near  as  we  could 
and  desiring  that  the  former  might,  if  possi- 
ble, be  detained  till  we  arrived,  should  she 
be  recognised  at  either  of  those  places. 

"  0,  I  do  hope  you  will  be  successful,  Mrs. 
Dawson,"  said  Henry,  fervently,  as  we  went 
up  to  bid  him  good  bye  before  starting ;  "and 
that  you  will  not  meet  with  any  accident  this 
time." 

L  2 
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"  Thank  you,  dear  boy.  I  hope  so,"  she 
replied  tenderly.  "  And  I  hope,  too,  that 
you  will  go  on  favourably  while  we  are 
away.  God  bless  you,"  she  added  with  a 
thick  voice,  laying  her  hand  gently  upon  his. 
"  You'll  let  Margaret  know  if  there's  any- 
thing you  want." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  sorry  you 
are—" 

"  Nay,  not  another  word,  or  I  won't  go 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  interrupting  him. 
"  Good  bye,  and  again,  God  bless  you,"  she 
repeated  fervently. 

"  Good  bye,  then,"  said  I,  laying  my  hand 
upon  his,  and  gently  pressing  it  for  a  moment ; 
M  I  hope  you'll  go  on  all  right.  Good  bye," 
I  repeated,  trying  to  look  and  speak  cheer- 
fully in  spite  of  the  choking  sensation  I  felt 
rising  in  my  throat. 

"  Thank  you.  I've  no  fear  but  I  shall," 
he  returned  with  a  smile  of  regard  and 
confidence,    as    with    a    secret    prayer    for 
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his  safety  and  speedy  recovery,  I  left  the 
room,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dawson  and 
Margaret,  who  went  with  her  mother  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  saw  us  off  upon  our 
journey,  with  no  small  amount  of  uneasiness 
lest  any  further  mischief  should  befal  us,  and 
then,  as  we  left  the  station,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  turned  towards  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


TOO    LATE. 


With  a  puff — puff — puff,  an  equal  number  of 
short,  impatient  snorts,  and  a  fierce,  shrill, 
long-protracted  shriek,  away  we  went, — 
slowly  and  cautiously  at  first,  till  we  had  got 
clear  of  the  station,  and  passed  the  long 
lines  of  coal  and  lime  trucks,  dimly  shewn  us 
by  the  glimmering  lamps  as  we  swept  past 
them;  and  then,  as  the  lights  of  the  town 
and  the  smell  of  the  potteries  and  brick- 
making  began  to  fall  behind  us,  and  the 
fresher  air  met  us  on  its  way  from  the  inland 
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plains  and  Gloucestershire  hills,  as  if  revived 
and  inspirited  by  the  change, — on  went  the 
engine  faster  and  faster,  like  a  gallant  steed 
getting  heated  to  his  work, — only  at  a  rate  no 
steed  in  existence  could  have  matched  or  kept 
up  with  for  five  minutes,  carrying  us  along 
with  it  with  a  motionless,  gliding  swiftness, 
which  was  chiefly  observable  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  few  objects  discernible  in  the 
dark,  grey  morning  flitted  past  us  on  our 
way. 

Faster  and  faster  still  we  went  on,  not  with 
fiery,  impatient  starts,  but  with  a  steady  con- 
centration of  velocity  that  seemed  almost 
magical  in  its  force,  so  calmly,  yet  swiftly, 
did  we  skim  along  the  rails,  over  the  level 
ground,  and  through  the  deep  cuttings  and 
dark  tunnels  upon  the  road.  It  was  about 
half-past  two  when  we  left  Bristol,  and  by 
three  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Glou- 
cester. 

On,  on  we   went,  flying  past  the  various 
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stations  and  occasional  sentry-boxes — rush- 
ing through  the  tunnels  with  a  sharp,  shrill 
whistle,  a  loud  shriek,  and  a  deafening  rattle, 
which  told  that  the  mighty  power  of  the 
engine  was  now  exerted  to  an  unusual  extent. 
Still,  fast  as  we  were  travelling,  the  speed 
seemed  too  slow  for  our  impatient  anxiety, 
which  with  the  intense  excitement  awakened 
by  the  almost  awful  speed  we  were  going 
at,  combined  with  the  object  of  our  chase,  in 
some  measure  served  to  divert  my  thoughts 
from  dwelling  on  the  suffering  and  danger  of 
the  young  friend  I  had  just  left  behind 
me. 

Our  minds  were  too  much  on  the  stretch 
for  conversation,  and  only  a  few  occasional 
words,  chiefly  about  the  rate  we  were  going 
at,  or  expressive  of  anxiety  to  proceed  still 
faster,  were  exchanged  between  Mrs.  Dawson 
and  myself,  during  the  first  hour  of  our 
journey. 

Still  we  went  tearing  along.   At  Worcester 
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we  stopped  to  grease  the  carriage  wheels,  to 
prevent  their  catching  fire  from  the  friction. 
It  was  only  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  they 
were  minutes  of  great  anxiety  and  impatience 
to  both  of  us. 

M  Oh,  I  hope  they  won't  detain  us  here, 
Mr.  Habbershaw  !"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  a 
painful  earnestness  of  look  and  tone,  as  we 
drew  up  at  the  station. 

"No;  I  shall  see  that  they  don't,"  I 
replied.  u  Guard,"  I  said,  opening  the  win- 
dow, and  addressing  that  functionary,  as  he 
stopped  opposite  the  carriage,  while  one  of 
the  porters  was  putting  grease  into  the  box 
of  the  wheels,  "you  don't  require  to  stay  here 
long,  I  hope." 

u  No,  sir,  only  a  minute  to  see  that  all's 
right,"  he  replied,  respectfully.  "  We've 
been  coming  at  a  pretty  smart  pace  the  last 
fifty  miles,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  pull  up 
here,  and  see  that  all  was  right,  in  case  of  any- 
thing." 

l  5 
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"  Quite  right,"  I  returned,  "  only  don't  lose 
a  moment  more  than  you  can  help." 

"  I  shall  make  it  up  again  directly,  sir,"  he 
rejoined,  with  a  quiet  air  of  confidence,  as  he 
walked  away. 

And,  leaping  up  to  his  place,  in  another 
moment  we  were  again  in  motion,  and,  ere 
five  minutes,  were  going,  if  possible,  still 
faster  than  before. 

As  we  approached  Birmingham,  our 
anxiety  still  increased,  and  we  almost  ex- 
pected we  might  have  found  the  fugitives  still 
there,  waiting  to  proceed  with  a  train  which 
was  to  start  about  the  time  we  arrived.  But 
we  were  disappointed.  They  had  already 
left  by  a  night  train,  when  the  telegram  we 
sent  reached  there,  and  must  have  been 
nearly  at  Manchester  by  this  time. 

Again  we  set  the  magnetic  wires  to  work, 
and  telegraphed  to  Manchester  and  Lancaster 
to  try  if  possible  to  detain  them,  if  they  had 
not  already  passed  these  towns,  while  we  once 
more  started  by  special  train. 
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At  Manchester  we  found  they  had  been 
seen,  and  an  attempt  made  to  detain  them ; 
but  on  Morris's  stoutly  denying  they  were 
the  persons  described,  and  threatening  the 
people  at  the  station  with  a  prosecution  if 
they  offered  any  opposition  to  his  going  on, 
saying  that  his  business  was  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  urgent  kind,  which,  if  they  re- 
tarded in  any  way,  would  be  of  the  most 
serious  consequence,  they  were  afraid  to  stop 
either  him  or  his  companion;  who  finding 
themselves  so  closely  pursued,  and  no  train 
going  to  start  for  some  hours,  immediately 
ordered  a  special  engine  to  be  got  ready,  and 
went  on  as  rapidly  as  we  were  now  follow- 
ing. 

Much  disheartened  when  we  heard 
this,  still  I  endeavoured  to  console  and 
cheer  my  companion  as  well  as  I  could ; 
though  when  we  arrived  at  Lancaster,  and 
found  they  were  five  or  six  hours  ahead 
of  us,  having  rather  increased  than  lessened 
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the  distance  between  us,  I  began  to  feel  that 
our  journey  after  all  was  likely  to  be  a  fruit- 
less one. 

And  what  added  the  more  to  our  impa- 
tience, we  had  to  wait  here  nearly  an  hour 
before  an  engine  could  be  got  ready  for  our 
use.  Still  we  were  now  too  much  heated 
and  excited  with  the  chase  to  think  of  pausing 
or  slackening  our  speed,  and  again  went  on 
the  moment  the  engine  was  ready  to  take  us. 
And  after  urging  the  guard  and  engineer  to 
use  the  very  utmost  speed  they  could  put  on, 
with  safety  to  themselves  and  us,  away  once 
more  we  went,  through  the  long  tunnels  and 
deep  cuttings,  along  the  flat,  open  wilds  and 
hollow  valleys  which  stretched  towards  the 
Border. 

At  length  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  drew  near  Carlisle,  and  our  impa- 
tience and  anxiety  were  so  intense,  that  for 
several  miles  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by 
either  of  us,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  painful 
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relief  that  we  found  the  train  slacking  its 
speed  and  approaching  the  long  looked-for 
station. 

"  Thank  God,  here  we  are  at  last/'  T  half 
unconsciously  muttered  aloud. 

"  0 !  Mr.  Habbershaw,  do  you  think  we 
shall  be  in  time  to — to  stop  them  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Dawson,  eagerly,  in  reply. 

a  We  .  may,''  I  replied,  rather  doubtfully 
I'm  afraid.  "  But  we  had  better  first  see  the 
station-master,  and  ascertain  if  they've  been 
here,"  I  added,  offering  my  arm,  and  leading 
her  toward  the  booking-office. 

Here  we  ascertained  that  the  special 
engine  and  carriage  had  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  that  the  lady  and 
gentleman  who  had  come  from  the  south 
had  alighted  at  the  last  station  before 
reaching  Carlisle,  which  had  evidently  been 
done  either  to  mislead  us,  or  to  avoid 
any  interruption  or  recognition  there,  where 
Morris's  person  was  well-known  to  both  the 
station-master  and  several  of  the  officials. 
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Learning  that  post-horses  were  to  be  had 
at  the  station  the  fugitives  had  gone  out  at, 
I  at  once  concluded  they  had  hired  a  carriage 
there  and  either  posted  through  the  town  or 
gone  across  the  country  to  Gretna.  Mrs. 
Dawson  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and,  al- 
though we  felt  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  accident  having  delayed  them,  all  hopes 
of  preventing  the  marriage  was  now  out  of 
the  question,  still  we  resolved  to  continue 
the  pursuit  till  the  last,  and,  leaving  the  sta- 
tion, hastened  off  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  or- 
dered a  carriage  and  post-horses  to  be  got 
ready  as  quickly  as  possible  to  convey  us  to 
Gretna-Green. 

As  I  gave  the  order,  the  waiter  glanced 
first  at  me  and  then  at  my  companion  with  a 
sort  of  half-comical,  half-curious  grin,  as  if 
he  thought  we  were  rather  an  elderly  couple 
to  have  run  off  from  our  guardians  to  be  mar- 
ried at  Gretna ;  but  the  pale,  anxious  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  perhaps  my  own 
grave  appearance,  instantly  checked  his  smile, 
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and  probably  led  him  to  a  more  correct  con- 
clusion respecting  the  object  of  our  journey, 
and  the  anxiety  we  exhibited  to  proceed. 

Just  as  we  were  looking  impatiently  out  at 
the  window  for  the  carriage  to  be  brought 
round,  a  post-chaise  with  a  couple  of  horses 
came  dashing  along  the  street,  and  stopped  at 
the  door,  the  dirt-stained  postillion  springing 
from  his  hot,  reeking  steeds,  while  as  the 
waiter  ran  out  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
post-chaise,  William  Morris  and  Jane  Dawson 
stepped  out  and  entered  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE     MEETING. 


A  half-stifled  cry  broke  from  Mrs.  Dawson  as 
she  saw  her  daughter,  leaning  half- timidly  on 
the  arm  of  Morris,  step  from  the  post-chaise 
and  enter  the  hotel.  For  a  moment  there 
seemed  to  be  a  conflict  in  her  feelings  between 
love  for  her  child  and  anger  or  grief  at  her 
conduct.  But  the  warm  instincts  of  the 
mother  quickly  prevailed  over  every  other  ; 
and  she  rushed  from  the  room  and  met  her 
startled  and  astonished  daughter  just  as  the 
latter,  followed  by  Morris,  and  preceded  by 
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a  waiter,  had  ascended  the  stairs  and  was 
about  to  be  shewn  into  a  room  adjoining  that 
in  which  we  were. 

a  0,  Jane !  Jane !  how  could  you  serve 
your  own  poor  mother  so?"  she  cried  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  sorrow,  disappointment,  and 
reprehension,  clasping  her  daughter  round  the 
neck  and  sobbing  violently.  "  I  hope  I'm 
not  too  late  !"  she  added  with  painful  earnest- 
ness and  anxiety. 

u0,  mamma!  dearest  mamma!  don't  be 
so  distressed  about  me,"  replied  Jane,  return- 
ing her  embrace  with  tearful  emotion,  and 
speaking  in  a  grieved,  repentant  tone.  "  You 
won't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  mamma,  will 
you,  for  what  I've  done?"  she  asked  with 
plaintive  earnestness. 

uJane!"  exclaimed  the  mother  with  a 
start,  somewhat  severely,  u  I'm  not  too  late, 
am  I  ?" 

"  0,  mamma  !"  shrieked  the  other,  "  don't 
look  at  me  so !     Don't  be  angry  with  me  !" 
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"  If  it  was  to  prevent  her  from  marrying 
the  person  she  loved,  then  I'm  afraid  ye  are 
too  late/'  said  Morris,  with  a  kind  of  half- 
sulky  exultation  in  his  look  and  tone,  and  a 
fierce,  defiant  stare  at  me. 

u  William  !  0  don't  speak  so  to  mamma  !" 
exclaimed  Jane  with  an  alarmed,  imploring 
look.  "  Don't  be  offended  with  him,  mamma, 
dear,"  she  entreated,  turning  to  her  mother. 
u  He  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  to  hurt 
you.     Did  you,  William,  dear  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  not ;  only  there's  no  oc- 
casion for  her  to  have  come  here,  and  bring- 
ing Mr.  Habbershaw  with  her,  too  !  to  make 
all  this  humbuging  fuss  before  the  people  at 
the  hotel,"  he  replied  in  a  gruff,  sulky  tone. 

"  William  !"  shrieked  Jane,  gazing  up  into 
his  face  with  an  appealing  look  of  fear  and 
tenderness, — a  don't  be  angry  with  mamma  !" 
she  added  with  increased  fervour  and  emo- 
tion. 

"  I'm  not  angry  with  your  mother,  Jane, 
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only  you  know  as  welJ  as  I  do  that  it  was  her 
own  fault  that  we  came  here  without  her 
sanction,"  he  returned  harshly. 

Poor  Jane !  In  those  words  I  heard  the 
doom  of  her  future  happiness,  and  in  her  im- 
ploring look  saw  the  little  appreciation  he  had 
of  her  affection  and  the  powerlessness  of  her 
own  influence  over  him.  And  my  heart  melted 
with  compassion  at  the  sad  lot  I  foresaw 
before  her. 

"  Mr.  Habbershaw,  sir,  came  with  me  to 
help  me  to  recover  my  daughter,  and  not  from 
any  desire,  I  am  sure,  on  his  part,  to  interfere 
with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  a  digni- 
fied look  at  Morris. 

"  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  any  use  if  he  did," 
replied  that  gentleman,  half-defiantly. 

"  Mr.  Morris,"  said  I,  in  a  calm  remonstra- 
tive  tone,  looking  steadily  into  his  eyes,  which 
gradually  sank  half-abashed  before  my  clear, 
firm  gaze,  u  you  are  quite  right.  In  this  case, 
at  all  events,  I  believe  my  interference  would 
not  have  been  of  any  use,  even  had  it  been 
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made  earlier,  and  now  I  see  it  would  be  too 
late  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  But  I  have 
no  desire  for  that.  I  came  with  Mrs.  Dawson — 
out  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  her  and  her 
daughter,  and  from  no  other  motive,  I  assure 
you." 

Feeling  that  the  happiness  of  Jane  Dawson 
and  that  of  her  mother  also  to  some  extent, 
was  now  inevitably  linked  and  bound  up  with 
Mr.  Morris,  I  deemed  it  best  for  their  sakes 
to  conceal  my  own  secret  aversion  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  I  had  of  his  character, 
and  to  endeavour  to  soothe  his  feelings,  and 
allay  any  fears  he  might  have,  lest  I  should 
betray  him,  by  a  frank,  pacific  tone,  which  I 
hoped  he  would  not  fail  in  both  comprehend- 
ing and  appreciating. 

"Humph!  It  wouldn't  be  any  good, 
either  to  yourself  or  to  anybody  else  if  ye 
did,"  he  returned,  in  a  low  voice  of  half- 
feigned  indifference,  which  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  notice. 

In  the  meantime,   the  waiter   having  gone 
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out  of  the  way,  the  moment  he  saw  the  meet- 
ing between  Mrs.  Dawson  and  her  daughter, 
we  had  all  entered  the  same  room ;  Mrs  Daw- 
son still  looking  somewhat  displeased  at  Jane, 
who  again  approached  her,  with  an  imploring 
look,  as  she  said,  with  earnest,  tearful  emo- 
tion— 

11 0,  mamma,  I'm  so  sorry  for  having 
vexed  you ,  but  I  didn't  think  what  I  was 
doing  at  the  time; — but,  O,  you'll  forgive  me, 
won't  yon,  mamma  ?"  she  inquired,  with 
eager  earnestness,  clinging  to  her  mother  as 
she  spoke.  "  William,  dear,"  she  said,  look- 
ing entreatingly  at  Morris,  "  do  join  with  me 
in  asking  mamma  to  forgive  us." 

UI  don't  see,  Jane,  why  your  mother  should 
want  so  much  in  treating  to  do  that,  if  you're  so 
anxious  about  it,"  replied  he.  u  Your  mother 
might  just  as  well  have  given  her  consent  at 
once,  and  then  it  would  have  saved  all  this 
confounded  nonsense  and  fuss." 

It  would  be   difficult   to  tell   whether   the 
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mother  or  the  daughter  looked  the  more 
startled,  and  shocked  at  this.  They  first  stared 
for  a  moment  at  him,  and  then  exchanged  a 
deep,  silent,  eloquent  glance  of  painful  appre- 
hension with  each  other,  before  which,  the 
feelings  of  the  mother  again  began  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  every  other  in  her  bosom. 

uOh,  Mr.  Habbershaw,  entreat  with 
me  for  mamma  to  forgive  me  !"  cried  the  un- 
happy  daughter,  looking  imploringly  at  me, 
while  Morris  stood  by,  with  a  sort  of  half 
angry,  sulky  indifference. 

"  My  child !"  cried  her  mother,  again 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and 
pressing  her  eagerly  to  her  bosom,  with  a 
look  of  mingled  love  and  intense  anxiety. 
u  God  knows,  I  forgive  you,  dear  !  0,  that 
for  your  sake,  I  could  undo  what  you've 
done !  or  that  my  forgiveness  could  ensure 
you  the  happiness  you  have  so  little  prospect 
of!  God  bless  you,  my  child  !  my  heart  is — " 

a  Thank  you,  dearest  mamma !     I  know,  I 
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shall  be  quite  happy,"  Jane  replied,  inter- 
rupting her  mother,  and  affectionately  kissing 
her,  with  something  like  a  tone  of  secret  un- 
easiness in  her  voice,  which  she  vainly  tried 
to  conceal.  "  William,  I  know,  didn't  mean 
to  be  cross  with  you,  or  to  offend  you.  For- 
give him,  too,  won't  you,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  Jane,  I  forgive  him,  too,"  replied 
the  mother,  who  was  too  anxious  about  the 
happiness  of  her  daughter  to  wish  to  quarrel 
with  him. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so  !"  cried  Jane,  gratefully.  u  I  know  I  shall 
be  quite  happy  with  William.  I  love  him  so, 
that  1  will  do  anything  to  make  him  happy, — 
and  I'm  sure  he  loves  me  very  much,  and  will 
make  me  so.  Won't  you,  William  dear?" 
she  asked,  looking  affectionately,  yet  half 
timidly  at  Morris. 

u  If  I  didn't  mean  to  do  that,  or  hadn't 
cared  for  ye,  I  shouldn't  have  come  here  with 
ye ;  and    if  ye    didn't    think    I    should,  ye 
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shouldn't  have  come  with  me/'  he  replied,  in 
a  half  sulky  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  think  that,  William !"  ex- 
claimed Jane  fondly,  but  uneasily.  "  I  didn't 
think  that.  I  know,  you'll  do  all  I  can  wish 
to  make  me  happy." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  or  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  marrying  ye,"  he  replied 
gruffly. 

Mrs.  Dawson  exchanged  another  quiet 
glance  of  painful  apprehension  with  me,  but 
said  nothing ;  Jane  was  silent  also. 

"  Where  is  Margaret,  dear  mamma?"  at 
length  inquired  the  latter,  in  a  half  timid 
voice.  "  She  did  not  come  with  you,  did  she?" 

"No,  dear,  she — she  didn't,"  replied  her 
mother,  with  a  slightly  hesitating  glance  at 
me,  which  was  not  unnoticed  by  her  daughter. 

"  Oh,  she's  angry  with  me,  and  wouldn't 
come,"  returned  Jane,  anxiously  and  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  No,  Jane ;  not  that.     That  she  is  grieved 
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at  your — at  what  you've  done,"  said  her 
mother,  checking  herself  as  she  saw  the  pain 
any  words  of  censure  would  have  given  her 
daughter,  "  you  may  suppose ;  but  that  any 
feelings  of  her  own  would  have  prevented 
her  from  accompanying  me,  you  must  know, 
is  not  likely." 

u  Did  you  leave  her  behind  you  at  Lyn- 
combe,  then  ?"  again  asked  Jane,  after 
another  short  pause,  evidently  suspecting 
something,  from  the  still  slightly  hesitating 
look  and  manner  of  her  mother. 

u  Xo ;  I  couldn't  have  left  her  there  by 
herself,  especially  after  what  you  have  done. 
Don't  look  distressed,  dear;  I  don't  say  this 
to  pain  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson  affectionately, 
seeing  the  grieved  look  of  her  daughter. 
M  But  you  know,  I  couldn't  leave  her  there 
by  herself." 

M  No,  mamma,  dear,  you  couldn't,"  replied 
Jane,  with  repressed  emotion.  u  But  where 
is  she,  then?"  she  inquired  anxiously. 

VOL.    III.  m 
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"  We  left  her  at  Bristol,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dawson  quietly. 

"  At  Bristol,  mamma !"  exclaimed  Jane 
with  an  alarmed  look. 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  we  thought  it  best  to  leave 
her  there  till  we  returned/'  said  her  mother 
with  constrained  composure. 

"  0,  mamma !  she  has  met  with  an  accident, 
and  hurt  herself,"  cried  Jane  anxiously,  "  or 
perhaps  she  is — " 

"  Margaret  is  quite  well,  Jane,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  been  here,"  said  her  mother,  calmly 
interrupting  her.  "  But  as  Mr.  Habbershaw 
came  with  me,  we  thought  it  best  to  leave 
her  there  till  we  went  back." 

u  Oh,  mamma !  I  know  there's  something 
the  matter,  and  you  won't  tell  me,"  said 
Jane  with  agitated  uneasiness.  "  What 
is  it?" 

"  Well,    we  had  a  shVht  accident    as    we 
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were  coming  into  the   station  at  Bristol ;  but 
she's  not  at  all  hurt.     We  were  all  shaken  a 
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little,  and  delayed  an  hour  or  two ;  but  none 
of  us  were  hurt  except — " 

"  0,  she  is  hurt  I"  again  cried  Jane,  inter- 
rupting her  mother,  "and — " 

"  No,  dear ;  I  tell  you  she  is  not,"  said  the 
latter,  in  turn  interrupting  her  daughter. 
"  She  only  stayed  there  to  be  near  Henry 
Gilmore,  who  was  with  us  also,  and,  unfor- 
tunately met  with  a  good  deal  of  injury." 

u  Poor  Henry !  I  hope  he's  not  seriously 
injured,  mamma,"  said  Jane  in  a  sad,  regretful 
tone,  which  was,  appaiently,  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Morris,  who  glanced  almost 
fiercely  at  her  as  she  spoke.  Fortunately 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  observed  it. 

M  No ;  at  least  I  hope  not,"  replied  her 
mother  gravely. 

"  Is  Gilmore  much  hurt  ?"  asked  Morris, 
addressing  me  in  a  half-careless  tone,  yet 
with  an  effort,  as  much,  I  thought,  to  break 
the  silence  which  he  and  I  had  maintained 
towards  each  other  for  the  last  few  minutes,  as 
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either  from  any  particular  desire  to  enter  into 
conversation,  or  any  great  interest  lie  felt  in 
the  matter. 

"Well,  a  good  deal,  I  fear,"  I  replied 
politely,  but  laconically. 

u  How  did  the  accident  happen  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

I  told  him. 

"Then  you  were  all  thrown  off  the  line 
and  the  carriage  upon  the  top  of  you,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Yes ;  but,  fortunately,  except  poor 
Gilmore,"  I  replied,  sympathetically,  "  none 
of  us  were  much  the  worse." 

"Humph,"  muttered  Morris,  in  a  tone 
which  left  little  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  it 
wouldn't  have  been  a  source  of  much  grief 
to  him  had  we  been  all  killed  together,  though 
1  did  not  shew  that  I  thought  so. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    WEDDING. 


Leaving  Mrs.  Dawson  with  her  daughter 
and  Morris  by  themselves,  to  arrange  any 
matters  they  might  wish,  I  went  out  and  sent 
off  a  telegraphic  message  to  Margaret,  from 
her  mother,  informing  her  where  we  were, 
that  her  sister  was  in  the  hotel  with  us,  and 
asking  her  to  let  us  know  how  Henry  was ; 
saying  that  we  intended  starting  again  for 
Bristol  on  the  following  day  ;  and  after  strol- 
ling about  for  half- an -hour,  returned  to  the 
hotel. 
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Before  I  went  out  I  had  countermanded  the 
post-chaise  which  had  been  previously  ordered 
to  take  us  to  Gretna. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel,  I  found   things 
had  gone  on  more  satisfactorily  than  I  could 
have  ventured   to  anticipate.     Mrs.  Dawson, 
rinding  that  any  opposition  on  her   part  now 
was  not  only  useless,  but  likely  to  make  matters 
still    worse,   had    so    far  subdued    her    own 
feelings  of  aversion  to  the  match,  as  not  only 
to  treat  Morris  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
motherly  kindness,  but  also  to  gain  his  con- 
sent to  have  the  marriage  properly  performed 
at  one  of  the  churches  in  the  town,  if  possible, 
next  day,  where  Morris  being  known  to  two 
or  three   clergymen,  and  herself  acquainted 
with  several  people,  no  fears  were  entertained 
about  his  getting  the  licence,  or  of  obtaining 
the   attendance   and  assistance    of    whoever 
else  might  be  needed. 

Accordingly,  Morris  went  out  immediately 
after  I  returned,  to  procure  the  license ;  while 
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Mrs.  Dawson  and  her  daughter  hastened  off 
to  do  some  shopping  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
call  upon  some  friends,  and  ask  them  to  attend 
the  wedding  on  the  following  morning,  ask- 
ing me  to  accompany  them,  which  I  did, 
having,  before  we  went  out,  ordered  dinner 
at  six  o'clock,  which  we  all  sat  down  to  on 
our  return  to  the  hotel. 

Morris  had  both  obtained  a  licence  and  got 
a  promise  from  a  friend  to  attend  as  bride- 
groom's man  at  his  wedding  next  morning. 
A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend 
of  Mrs.  Dawson's,  who  we  called  upon,  not 
only  promised  to  officiate  as  bridesmaid,  but 
was  able  to  assist  Jane  very  materially  in 
sundry  little  additions  to  her  dress  becoming 
the  occasion  ;  while  her  mother  was,  in  like 
manner,  able  to  supply  Mrs.  Dawson  with 
much  that  she  required,  even  more  than  her 
daughter,  wrho  had,  in  some  measure,  come 
prepared,  whereas  she  had  no  dress  but  the 
one  she  had  on, — and  that  was  by  no  means 
an  appropriate  one  for  a  wedding. 
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I  was  to  assume  the  paternal  position  of 
giving  away  the  bride  ;  and,  as  soon  as  din- 
ner was  over,  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  appear  cheerful  and  social,  was  far  from 
being  either,  I  went  out  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
white  kid-gloves  and  one  or  two  other  little 
things  I  required  to  complete  my  attire  for 
such  an  occasion.  Luckily,  having  brought 
my  carpet-bag  with  me,  I  had  sufficient  change 
of  dress  to  render  very  few  extra  things 
necessary.  One  chief  thing,  however,  I 
wished  to  get,  was  a  present  for  the  bride, 
which  I  intended  giving  her  on  the  wedding- 
morning.  And  this  I  managed  to  find 
also. 

On  my  return  from  making  my  purchases, 
I  found  Mrs.  Dawson  had  just  received  a 
telegram  from  Margaret,  and  was  sitting 
looking  at  the  ominous-looking  paper  with  a 
grave,  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance, 
which  rather  alarmed  me  for  Henry  Gilmore, 
as  I  entered. 

"  I   have  just  had  a  telegraphic-message 
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from  my   daughter,    Mr.  Habbershaw,"  said 
she,  looking  up. 

"  I  hope  it  is  a  satisfactory  one.  How  is 
Mr.  Gilmore?''  I  asked,  somewhat  hurriedly. 

"It  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  I  should 
have  liked ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  quite  as  much 
so  as  could  have  been  expected.  He  is  still,  I 
fear,  in  a  very  critical  state,"  she  replied, 
handing  me  the  message  to  read,  which  I 
immediately  did  with  both  eagerness  and 
anxiety.     It  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

u  I  am  glad  you  have  over- taken  Jane. 
Assure  her  of  my  continued  love.  I  shall  be 
so  glad  when  you  and  she  return.  Poor 
Henry  was  very  much  worse  after  you  left. 
For  some  hours  the  doctor  scarcely  expected 
him  to  live.  He  was  quite  insensible.  But 
he  has  rallied  a  little  again,  though  still  un- 
conscious of  every  thing  around  him.  The 
doctor,  who  is  very  attentive  and  kind,  says 
we  must  hope  for  the  best  and  trust  in 
God." 

M    5 
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For  some  moments,  after  reading  this, 
I  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper, 
afraid  to  look  up,  or  to  speak,  lest  I  should 
betray,  by  my  voice  or  my  countenance,  the 
emotion  and  anxiety  excited  within  me  by 
its  perusal.  At  length  I  was  able  to  master 
sufficient  control  over  myself  and  command 
over  my  voice  to  return  the  paper,  and  to 
say,  as  I  did  so,  in  a  tone  of  strained  com- 
posure : 

a  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dawson  ;  not  very  sat- 
isfactory certainly/ ' 

"  No.  I  fear  it's  likely  to  go  very  hard 
with  poor,  dear  Henry,"  she  replied,  tenderly 
and  sorrowfully. 

"  I  fear  so  too,"  I  returned,  not  daring  to 
trust  my  voice  to  say  more. 

"  0,  Mr.  Habbershaw  !  I  shall  be  so  grieved 
if  any  thing  happens  to  him  when  we  are 
here  !  I  mean  if — if  he  should  be — "  said 
Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a  hesitating,  anxious  tone, 
pausing  abruptly,  as  if  unable  to  pronounce 
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the  dread  words  which  struggled  for  utterance 
on  her  tongue. 

M  0,  I  hope  not,  Mrs.  Dawson,"  I  replied, 
eagerly.  iC  I  trust  the  improvement  that  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place,  slight  as  it  may 
have  been,  is  still  going  on." 

u  I  wish  it  may,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone,  adding,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
14 1  wish  we  had  told  Margaret  to  telegraph 
again  later  in  the  evening.  I  see  this  is 
dated  three  o'clock.  What  a  long  time  it 
has  been  upon  the  road !" 

"  Yes,  it  ought  to  have  been  here  before 
this,"  I  replied.  "  If  you  like,  I'll  go  to  the 
station  now,  and  send  another  message  to 
your  daughter,  asking  her  to  let  us  know  by 
return  how  he  is.  We  shall  have  her  answer 
before  midnight  yet,  if  it  is  not  unnecessarily 
delayed." 

u  0,  thank  you.  If  you  will,  I  shall  be  so 
glad,"  returned  Mrs.  Dawson,  kindly,  "  and 
she  had  better  send  another  message  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  also." 
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I  hastened  off  and  telegraphed  as  follows : — 

"  Your  message  just  received.  Much 
grieved  and  anxious  on  account  of  Mr.  Gil- 
more.  Please  to  say,  the  moment  you  re- 
ceive this,  how  he  is  ;  and  also  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,  what  kind  of  night  he  has 
had.  We  expect  to  reach  Bristol  late  to- 
morrow night." 

About  eleven  o'clock,  we  received  a  reply 
to  the  above,  sent  off  at  ten,  which  informed 
us  that  Henry  had  been  very  much  better  for 
the  last  three  or  four  hours,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor now  entertained  much  less  fears  for  his 
recovery.  We  were  also  promised  another 
message  early  in  the  morning,  or  before, 
if  any  unfavourable  change  should  take 
place. 

We  were  much  relieved  at  this,  the  more 
so,  as  no  further  message  arrived  till  the  next 
morning  about  eight  o'clock,  which  intimated 
to  us  the  gladdening  intelligence  that  the  im- 
provement which  had  set  in  yesterday  was 
still  going  on  most  favourably,   and  that   the 
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doctor  now  considered  Henry  comparatively 
out  of  danger. 

After  this,  we  all — except  Morris,  who  did 
not  even  feign  to  feel  much  interest  or  sym- 
pathy in  the  matter — felt  in  much  better 
spirits  for  the  ceremony  which  was  to  take 
place  a  few  minutes  after  nine,  in  a  church 
close  by. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  hotel 
for  the  church,  I  pulled  out  a  large,  hand- 
some gold  bracelet,  set  with  diamonds,  and  a 
massive  gold  watch  and  chain  from  my 
pocket,  and  placed  the  one  on  the  arm  and 
the  other  round  the  neck  of  the  p]  eased  and 
grateful  bride,  and  led  her  to  the  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  her  and 
myself,  before  either  her  mother  or  their 
friends  had  time  to  see  what  I  was  doing, 
who  immediately  followed  us  down  stairs  to 
another  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  them 
also. 

Morris  and  his  friend  had    already  started 
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in  a  third  carriage  a  short  time  before,  and 
we  found  them  waiting  in  the  church  when 
we  got  there. 

The  ceremony — which  to  an  old  bachelor 
must  always  appear  to  be  one  of  a  vague, 
mysterious  kind,  that  he  is  doomed  not  only 
never  to  become  acquainted  with,  or  a  par- 
taker in,  but  with  which  he  has  no  direct  or 
personal  interest  or  sympathy, — was  soon 
performed,  and,  after  the  usual  congratulation, 
and  the  deep,  anxious  blessing  of  the  mother 
upon  her  daughter,  for  whose  happiness  her 
warmest  and  sincerest  prayers  were  sent  up 
to  heaven,  we  all  returned  to  the  hotel,  and 
after  a  very  brief  morning  repast,  separated 
on  our  several  ways, — the  young  couple  for  a 
marriage  tour  in  Scotland,  the  friends  to  their 
homes,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  and  myself  to  the 
railway  station,  whence,  in  a  few  minutes, 
we  were  hurling  along  by  an  express  towards 
the  south,  on  on  our  way  back  to  Bristol, 
where    we    arrived,    fatigued   but  in  safety, 
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about  twelve  the  same  night ;  and  to  our 
great  joy  found  Henry  Gilmore  so  much  re- 
covered that  the  doctor  considered  him  now 
almost  entirely  out  of  danger. 

a  Where  is  Jane,  mamma  ?"  asked  Mar- 
garet, who  had  flown  down-stairs  to  greet  us 
on  our  return.  u  Where  is  Jane?"  she  in- 
quired, with  an  alarmed,  anxious  look,  after 
affectionately  embracing  her  mother. 
u  Haven't  you  brought  her  with  you?  I 
thought  you  told  me  she  was  with  you  in  the 
hotel  at  Carlisle." 

11  Yes,  my  dear,  so  she  was,"  replied  her 
mother,  gravely,  "  but  she  was  married  this 
morning  at  one  of  the  churches  there,  and 
has  gone  off  with  her  husband  for  a  tour  in 
Scotland." 

u  0,  then  you  were  too  late  to  bring  her 
back  ?"  said  Margaret,  in  a  disappointed, 
grieved  tone.  u  Poor  Jane  !  I  tremble  for 
her  happiness,"  she  added,  with  emotion. 

14  So  do  I,  dear,"  replied  the  mother,  "  but 
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I  pray  and  hope  for  the  best.  After  going  off 
as  she  did,  your  sister  could  not  have  been 
brought  back  without  injury  to  her  character 
and  future  prospects,  even  had  we  been  in 
time  to  stop  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  at  Gretna  before  we  arrived.  There- 
fore, on  reflection,  I  at  once  saw  and  felt 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  have  them 
properly  and  respectably  married  in  one  of 
the  churches  there,  and  then  trust  and  hope 
for  the  best,  as  I  have  said,  which  we  must 
try  to  do,  however  little  ground  there  is,  I 
fear,  for  either." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


HENRY   AND    MARGARET. 


For  two  or  three  days  after  our  return,  Henry 
was  still  in  a  state  that  required  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
dangerous  symptoms,  which,  the  doctor  in- 
formed us,  had  threatened  him  during  the 
first  four-and-twenty  hours  of  his  illness. 
Mrs,  Dawson  or  Margaret  was  scarcely  ever, 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  out  of 
his  room — the  one  with  the  most  motherly 
tenderness  and  attention,  and  the  other  with 
the  most  sisterly  gentleness   and  solicitude, 
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continuing  day  and  night,  anxiously  and 
affectionately,  to  watch  over  and  tend  the 
poor  sufferer,  who  was  scarcely  permitted 
even  to  speak  to  any  one  for  the  first  three 
days  after  our  return.  At  first  the  doctor 
would  have  objected  to  their  being  in  the 
sick-room  at  all,  for  fear  of  exciting  or  dis- 
turbing his  patient,  but  he  found  this  so 
strongly  and  anxiously  opposed  by  Mrs. 
Dawson,  and  the  nurse  had  already  told  him 
how  composed  and  even  useful  Margaret  had 
been,  and  that  her  presence  seemed  rather  to 
soothe  and  cheer  their  patient  than  disturb  or 
excite  him — that  he  was  compelled  to  consent 
to  it.  As  for  myself,  I  continued  to  hover 
noiselessly  about  his  room,  and  wander  rest- 
lessly about  the  hotel,  scarcely  ever  going 
beyond  the  door  of  the  house,  with  all  the 
anxious  uneasiness  of  painful  suspense,  and 
the  deep  sympathy  of  affection. 

At  length  the  improvement  which,  though 
slowly,  had  still  been  going  on  during  this 
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time,  became  so  great,  that  by  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  go  into  an  adjoining 
sitting-room,  to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  both  myself  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  and,  I 
believe,  of  her  daughter  also ;  though  T  felt 
sorely  puzzled  at  times,  to  make  out  the 
feelings  entertained  by  the  latter  toward 
him. 

During  the  time  that  Henry  Gilmore  was 
in  real  suffering  and  danger,  when  he  often 
seemed  to  be  all  but,  if  not  quite,  unconscious 
of  surrounding  objects  and  persons,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  deep  concentration  of  care 
and  intense  anxiety  she  evinced  towards  him. 
Her  whole  heart  seemed  to  be  ready  to  pour 
itself  out  for  him  who  was  now,  alas !  all  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  unfathomable 
depth  of  its  love.  But  as  he  began  to  recover, 
gradually  her  feelings  became  more  restrained, 
and  apparently  composed  in  his  presence,  till, 
at  last,  the  deep,  tender,  long-concealed  love 
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that  I  thought  I  had  detected  in  her  manner 
towards  him,  appeared  to  have  passed  away 
entirely,  or  to  have  become  changed  into  mere 
sisterly  sympathy,  or  friendly  regard. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  I  was  sitting 
chatting  with  Henry,  in  his  room,  at  the 
hotel,  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  alluded  to 
Jane's  elopement,  and  her  marriage  with 
"William  Morris,  asking  me  for  the  particulars 
of  our  meeting  with  them,  and  an  account  of 
that  event. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  complied 
with  his  request,  concluding  with  a  sincerely 
expressed  wish  that  Jane  Dawson  might  find 
more  happiness  with  her  husband  than,  from 
what  I  had  seen  of  him,  I  feared  he  was 
likely  to  give  her. 

a  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  the  same,"  he 
replied,  fervently,  " though,  like  you,  I  greatly 
fear  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  I  re- 
joined; "  she  has  my  best  wishes,  in  spite  of 
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my  aversion  to  her  husband,  and  my  bad 
opinion  of  his  character." 

"  Poor  Jane !  what  a  foolish  girl  she  has 
been !"  he  remarked  with  a  sigh. 

M  Yes,  she  has  indeed,  when  she  might 
have  been  so  happy  otherwise,"  I  replied, 
glancing  at  the  thoughtful  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

"  And  yet  she  has  scarcely  been  more 
foolish  than  I  have  been  myself,"  said  he, 
half- abruptly,  and  with  some  confusion  as 
well  as  mortification,  in  his  look  and  tone. 

u  Indeed!"  said  I,  with  rather  feigned 
surprise,  for  I  knew  pretty  well  what  he 
meant;  uin  what  way?"  I  inquired. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Mr.  Habbershaw,"  said 
he,  witli  a  quiet  smile  of  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, M  you  needn't  try  to  look  as  if  you 
didn't  know  what  I  mean,  for  I  am  quite 
certain  you  do.  You  must  have  seen  it  too 
well  to  be  ignorant  of  my  feelings  toward 
her." 
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"  You  allude  to — to  your — " 

11  Blind  attachment  to  a  girl  who  didn't 
care  for  me,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  not  quite 
free  from  bitterness,  interrupting  me,  seeing 
that  T  was  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  say  upon 
so  delicate  a  subject.  a  Exactly,"  he  added, 
"  and  if  I  hadn't  been  both  blind  and  stupid, 
I  might  have  both  seen  and  felt  that  she 
not  only  cared  nothing  for  me,  but  was  as  per- 
fectly unfitted  to  make  me  happy  as  I  should 
have  been  to  make  her  so,  had  we  ever 
been  married  to  each  other." 

"  Well,  it  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  you 
both  that  this  is  no  longer  possible,"  I  re- 
plied, in  a  consolatory  tone. 

"  Ah,  I  was  beginning  to  find  that  out 
before  this  took  place,"  he  returned ;  "  though 
if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  I  should  have  found  it 
out  much  sooner.  For  years  I  have  loved 
her,  in  spite  of  both  the  secret  misgivings  of 
my  own  heart,  and  the  ever-present  conscious- 
ness of  her  want  of  sympathy  with  my   affec- 
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tion,  with  a  sincerity  and  devotion  which  were 
only  equalled  by  their  blindness.  But  I  had 
already  began  to  see,  and  to  feel  forced  upon 
my  conviction,  the  utter  folly  of  my  indulging 
in  my  self-delusion  any  longer,  before  she 
went  off  with  Morris,  and,  thank  God !  I 
can  look  upon  that,  as  far  as  any  feelings  or 
hopes  of  my  own  are  concerned,  without  the 
slightest  pain  or  regret;  and  only  wish 
her  all  the  happiness  she  can  herself  de- 
sire." 

"  Well,  when  I  saw  the  two  girls,  and  found 
that  the  elder  rather  than  the  younger  pos- 
sessed your  affection,  I  confess  I  was  both 
surprised  and  sorry.  The  former  appeared  to 
me — although  a  very  lively,  good-tempered, 
and,  no  doubt,  amiable  girl —anything  but 
such  a  one  as  I  should  have  expected  you  to 
fancy;  whereas  the  other — " 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  he,  laughingly  inter- 
rupting me,  and  looking  slightly  confused  at 
the  same  time,  "you  weren't  so  blind  as  just 
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now  you  wished  me  to  suppose  you  had  been, 
after  all." 

u  No,"  said  I,  smiling  in  return  ;  "  I  could 
see  very  well  that  the  one  was  not  the  sort  of 
girl  for  you,  and,  although  she  seemed  to  trifle 
a  little  with  your  regard  for  her  at  times, 
gave  no  return  for  it ;  while  the  other  was — " 

The  entrance  of  the  nurse  into  the  room  to 
ask  Henry  if  he  would  allow  Mrs.  Dawson  to 
come  and  sit  with  him  a  while,  put  a  stop  to 
the  conversation  upon  this  subject. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  interrupting  your  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Habbershaw,  Henry," 
said  Mrs.  Dawson,  kindly,  as  she  entered,  and 
gently  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  he  replied,  kindly.  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  so  very  kind 
of  you  to  take  such  care  of  me." 

"  No,  Henry,  don't  say  that;  it  is  only  a 
very  slight  return  for  what  you  have  had  to 
endure  in  your  efforts  to  serve  me,"  said  she 
warmly. 
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"  I  only  wish  my  efforts  had  been  more 
successful,"  he  replied,  quietly. 

u  And  less  unfortunate  to  yourself,"  she  re- 
joined. li  But  1  didn't  come  to  talk  about 
that,"  she  added  cheerfully ;  "  I  came  to 
have  a  pleasant  chat  with  you.  You  know  I 
shall  have  you  all  to  myself  to-morrow,  as 
Margaret  and  Mr.  llabbershaw  are  going 
down  to  Lyncombe,  to  bring  away  our  things, 
that  we  left  behind  us  at  the  lodgings,  and 
yours  also." 

It  had  been  arranged,  as  neither  the 
Dawsons  nor  Henry  intended  going  back 
there,  and  I  had  now  no  wish  to  do  so,  that 
Margaret  should  go  down  with  me  next  day, 
and  pack  up  and  bring  away  their  things, 
while  I,  at  the  same  time,  should  do  the  same 
with  Henry's  and  my  own.  We  were  to 
start  by  an  early  train  in  the  morning,  so  that 
we  might  get  back  the  same  evening. 

a  Well,  I  know  you'll  take  good  care  of  me 
at    all    events,"    he    replied,    with    a    smile. 

vol.  in.  N 
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M  You're  not  afraid  to  leave  me  in  such,  good 
care,  are  you,  Mr.  Habbershaw  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  no  fear  but  Mrs.  Dawson  will 
take  the  very  best  care  of  you  during  our  ab- 
sence,' '  I  returned. 

"  Thank  you  both  for  your  confidence," 
said  she,  with  good-humoured  gaiety.  M  I 
hope  I  shall." 

"  But  where  is  Margaret  ?"  inquired  Henry, 
with  something  like  a  slight  blush  upon  his 
pale  face.  "  Hasn't  she  come  with  you  to 
see  me?"  he  added,  with  a  smile  of  rather 
forced  ease. 

"  She  will  be  here  presently.  She  went  into 
her  own  room  to  make  some  slight  prepara- 
tions for  her  journey  to-morrow,  but  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
Mrs.  Dawson,  kindly.  "  The  train  leaves  at 
seven,  I  see  by  the  time-table,"  said  she,  ad- 
dressing me. 

"  Yes ;  though  I'm  afraid  it  is  rather  an 
early  hour  for  Miss  Dawson,"  I  returned. 
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u  Oh,  no  ;  Margaret  thinks  nothing  of  that. 
Besides  it  is  the  only  one  you  could  go  by,  I 
believe,  that  would  enable  you  to  get  back 
the  same  day." 

u  Yes ;  I  cannot'  find  out  any  other  that 
would  enable  us  to  do  that.  But,  if  we  can 
manage  to  go  by  it,  we  shall  have  plenty 
time  to  get  across  from  Barum  and  back 
again  with  our  luggage  for  the  train  in  the 
evening,  which  will  bring  us  here  before  bed- 
time," 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Margaret  entered 
the  room.     There  was  the  same  calm,  easy 
gracefulness  in  her  air  and  manner,  as  she 
came  forward  and  shook  the  offered  hand  of 
the   invalid ;    the  same    composed,   musical 
richness  in  her  voice,   as  she   spoke  to  him, 
that    she  always  had ; — though   her    cheeks 
seemed  rather  paler  than  usual,  and  her  fine, 
clear,  expressive,   dark  eyes  looked,  just  the 
smallest  degree,  flushed  and  humid  ;  .but  these 
might  proceed  from  her  recent  watching  by  a 

N  2 
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sick-bed,  or  from  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  her 
sister. 

u  So  you're  going  to  leave  me  for  a 
whole  day  to-morrow,"  said  Henry,  with 
something  like  repressed  tenderness  in  his 
voice,  smiling,  as  he  shook  her  by  the  hand. 

u  Yes,  Henry, — for  a  whole  day,"  said  she, 
trying,  under  an  air  of  mock-gravity,  to  con- 
ceal some  real  feeling  of  her  own.  "  You'll 
be  dreadfully  dull,  without  me, — all  that 
time !  won't  you  ?" 

u  I'm  afraid  I  shall,"  he  replied,  half  ab- 
stractedly. 

"  You  don't  pay  much  of  a  compliment  to 
me,  or  seem  to  value  my  society,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson,  with  mock-seriousness.  "  Perhaps 
you  would  rather  be  without  me,  too." 

uNo,  indeed  I  shouldn't,"  said  Henry, 
laughing,  but  speaking  with  real  feeling.  "  I 
am  neither  so  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
one,  nor  so  ungrateful  for  all  the  past  kindness 
of  the  other,  as  to  wish  that." 
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"I  shall  long  for  your  return,  Margaret," 
lie  added  in  a  low  voice,  which  Mrs.  Daw- 
son and  I  feigned  not  to  hear,  as  we  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  sat  down  at 
the  further  window. 

"  Will  you  ?"  she  inquired,  in  a  slightly 
quivering  tone,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  not  to 
understand  him  or  to  appear  perturbed.  u  I 
should  have  thought  you  were  so  tired  of  my 
company  by  this  time  that  you  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  rid  of  me  for  a  day,"  she 
added,  with  constrained  gaiety. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
half  diffident,  tender  glance,  meeting  her 
eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know.  But  I've  been  so  much 
with  you  lately,  you  know,  that — that — " 

M  You've  got  tired  of  me — if  I  haven't  of 
you,"  said  Henry,  interrupting  her  as  she 
paused,  slightly  embarrassed. 

u  Oh,  no,  Henry !  not  that,"  she  replied 
quickly  ;  and  then,  as   if  recollecting  herself, 
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added,  more  composedly.  u  I  hope  you 
think  better  of  my — my —  I  mean,  I  hope  you 
have  a  better  opinion  of  me,  than  that." 

u  Oh,  Margaret !  how  could  I  have  other- 
wise than  the  highest  opinion,  and — and — 
regard  for  you,"  he  returned,  earnestly.  u  If 
I  had  not,  I  should  not  only  prove  myself 
utterly  unworthy  of  all  your  care  and  kind- 
ness toward  me,  but  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  deep,  tender  goodness  of  your  nature 
also."  There  was  a  slight  flush  upon  his 
face,  as  he  said  this,  which  showed  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  feelings  even  more  plainly  than 
his  words  did. 

The  room  we  were  in  happened  to  be  rather 
a  large  one,  with  two  windows  in  it,  which 
were  a  considerable  space  apart.  Mrs.  Daw- 
son and  I  had  already  removed  to  the  one 
farthest  from  where  Henry  was  seated ;  and, 
with  well-feigned  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on,  though  she  no  doubt  understood  it 
quite  as  well  as  I  did,  endeavoured  to  carry 
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on  a  conversation  between  ourselves,  that  the 
young  pair  might  feel  the  less  embarrassed  by 
our  presence;  though,  I  fear,  my  interest 
(at  least)  was  much  more  upon  them,  than  in 
our  own  talk. 

Margaret,  who  had  remained  standing  be- 
side Henry,  in  his  low  easy-chair,  in  vain 
tried  to  conceal  her  inward  agitation,  and 
the  deepening  flush  upon  her  cheek,  as  she, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  calmly  replied — 

11  Why,  Henry,  I  thought  you  knew  me 
better  than  to  think  me  possessed  of  either 
the  merits  that  you  now  say  I  am,  or  the 
vanity  to  suppose  so." 

There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  half-sad,  half- 
reproachful  remonstrance  in  her  tone,  as  she 
said  this, — as  if  for  his  having  been  so  long 
blind  to  those  qualities  and  the  love  in  her 
nature,  which  he  now  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered. At  least,  I  thought  so  ;  and  I  fancied 
from  his  reply  he  did  the  same. 

"  Margaret,"    said  he,  in  a   low,   earnest 
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tone;  4C I  never  was  either  blind  to,  or 
ignorant  of  these,  however  blind  I  may  have 
been  to  my  own  happiness  in — in  other  res- 
pects," he  said,  with  some  confusion.  "  In 
fact  it  was  these  that  seemed  to  elevate  you 
above  the  reach  of  mere  human  regard,  in  my 
eyes ;  and  placed  you  beyond  the  reach  of — 
of — my  love ;"  he  slowly,  and  timidly  fal- 
tered, laying  his  pale,  feeble  hand  upon  hers, 
which  happened  to  be  near  his,  as  he  spoke; 
and  looking  into  her  eyes  with  a  tender,  im- 
passioned gaze,  I  well  knew  the  deep,  inex- 
pressible meaning  of. 

It  was  a  look  which  told  that  the  one  great 
stake  of  his  life  had  been  risked  upon  a  cost ; 
that  the  earthly  happiness  of  his  heart  and 
soul  hung  upon  the  answer  she  returned  to  his 
suit,that  itwas  in  her  power  to  bestow  or  destroy, 
as  completely  as  the  fate  of  the  poor  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  whose  life  and  freedom,  or  consign- 
ment to  an  ignominious  doom  or  lasting  de- 
gradation, depend  upon  the  judge  before  whom 
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he  stands  arraigned,  and  with  quaking  heart 
w aits  for  j  udgmen  t. 

Margaret  made  no  effort  or  attempt  to  with- 
draw her  hand ;  but  with  a  thrilled,  agitated 
look  of  love  and  happiness,  flushed,  and 
trembling  in  every  nerve,  stood  with  her  eyes 
drooping  behind  their  dark  fringes,  before  his 
eager  inquiring  glance,  unable  to  move  or 
speak,  or  even,  for  some  moments,  to  meet  the 
anxious  look  bent  upon  her  ;  whilst  he  who,  as 
if  still  uncertain  of  success,  or  afraid  to  believe 
his  love  was  returned,  after  a  few  moments, 
painful  silence,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice, 
again  said — 

M  0  Margaret !  I  know  I  have  no  merits  to 
deserve  such  love  as  yours, — no  qualities 
worthy  of  your  admiration ;  but,  0  !  could  I 
only  hope  that  one  day  I  might  be  able  to 
win  your — your  esteem,  and — and — affec- 
tion—  "  he  stammered — "  how — happy  I 
should  be  at  the  thought  of  such  a  pros- 
spect." 

N   5 
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U  V, 


You  do  yourself  an  injustice,  Henry," 
returned  Margaret,  after  a  short  pause,  in  a 
low,  trembling  voice. — u  No  one  can  have  a 
higher  appreciation  of  your  merits  than  I 
have  ;  and  you  have  always  had  my  warmest 
esteem  and — and — regard,"  she  said,  hesita- 
tingly, suddenly  pausing,  as  if  with  a  strong 
effort  trying  to  restrain  the  feelings  which  be- 
gan to  overpower  her. 

Henry  gave  a  deep,  though  repressed,  sigh 
of  disappointment  at  these  words,  and  some 
seconds  elapsed  before  he  made  any  reply, 
during  which  [  observed  him  gradually  re- 
lax his  hold  of  Margaret's  hand,  and  slowly 
withdraw  his,  while  a  shade  of  painful  des- 
pondency passed  over  his  pale  features  at  the 
same  time.  He  evidently  understood  the 
words  to  imply  that  beyond  common  esteem 
and  regard  she  had  nothing  further  to  give 
him. 

A  slight  quiver  of  the  lips,  and  the  smallest 
possible  change    of  colour,  were    visible   in 
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Margaret's  face  as  she  saw  or  rather  felt 
this ;  and  there  was  a  deep  earnest  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  and  sympathy  in  her.  look, 
too,  as  she  stood  there  by  the  side  of  his 
easy-chair,  without  removing  her  hand  from 
the  spot  where  his  had  left  it.  And  perhaps 
she,  too,  felt  disappointed  at  the  effect  her 
words  had  had  on  his  feelings. 

"  But,  Margaret !  cannot  you  promise 
me  anything  more  than  that  ?"  he  at  length 
inquired,  in  a  sad,  earnest  voice,  looking  up 
anxiously  into  her  half-averted,  embarrassed 
face,  and  again  laying  his  hand  gently  upon 
hers.  "  Cannot  you  give  me  any  encourage- 
ment to  hope  for  more  than  mere  regard  ?  O, 
Margaret!  if  you  knew  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  the  love  that  is  within  me  towards 
you,  absorbing  my  very  nature,  and  which,  I 
feel,  must  now  give  happiness  or  misery  to 
my  whole  future  life  and  prospects, — you 
would  not  despise  it,  poor  as  it  may  be  with 
regard  to  your  own, — or  cast  it  from  you, 
to  blight  the  life  and  happiness  of  one  who 
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would  gladly  give  his  life, — ay !  ten  times 
over  if  he  could  !  to  secure  yours." 

u  0,  Henry  !  how  can  you  think  I  could 
despise  your  love,"  said  Margaret,  with  tender 
earnestness,  u  or  be  indifferent  to  your  happi- 
ness in  any  way  ?  I  only  feel  that  my  power 
of  bestowing  happiness  upon  you  is  so  small 
that  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  deep,  rich 
treasures  of  the  love  you  offer  me." 

a  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Margaret !  The  only 
happiness  I  can  ever  now  know  on  earth  is 
in  your  love,"  he  returned,  fervently.  "  Oh, 
do  not,  then,  withhold  it  from  me !  Only  tell 
me  that  there  is  hope  of  my  winning  this  great 
felicity, — this  inestimable  treasure,  compared 
with  which  the  whole  world  is  to  me  as 
nothing, — and  I  shall  be  content.  Oh,  Mar- 
garet, do  not  withhold  the  only  joy  I  can 
ever  now  know  on  earth  from  me,  and  make 
my  future  a  cold,  barren  blank,  instead  of  a 
warm,  bright  happiness,  as  you — and  you 
alone — can  do  !" 

In   his  fervour,  Henry,  as  he  spoke,  had 
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drawn  Margaret  gradually  toward  him,  who, 
blushing  and  confused,  stood  close  to  his 
side,  making  no  effort  either  to  withdraw  her 
hand  from  his  eager  grasp  or  to  draw  back 
from  him.  At  length  her  large,  dark,  down- 
cast eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  their  long 
dark  eyelashes,  which  partially  concealed 
them  from  all  but  his  up-turned,  eager  gaze, 
and  met  his  with  a  glance  so  full  of  deep 
thrilling  love  and  happiness  that  required  no 
words  to  give  utterance  to,  or  to  be  under- 
stood by.  It  was  a  glance  which  confessed 
to  years  of  deep  attachment,  and  promised  a 
whole  life's  holiest  affection  and  felicity, 
while  his  was  not  less  eloquent  and  expressive 
of  present  joy,  love,  and  future  devotion. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 


THE    MARRIAGE    OF    MARK    KENNAWAY   AND 
CHRISTIANA    POOLE. 


By  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  accompanied 
by  Margaret  Dawson,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Lyncombe,  acting  the  paternal  part  of  a 
guardian  to  a  young,  handsome,  and  amiable 
girl,  whose  beauty  and  attractions  might  have 
kindled  a  flame  in  many  a  heart  even  as  old 
as  mine.  But,  with  all  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
her  society,  which  was  of  no  trivial  or  tran- 
sitory kind,  there  was  the  recollection  of  a 
long-buried  happiness  there,  with  the  ghostly 
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image  of  Her  lost  love  watching  over  it, 
which  then,  as  they  had  often  done  before, 
completely  repelled  every  other  sentiment 
than  those  of  deep  respect  and  unselfish  re- 
gard from  entering  into  my  bosom.  Or 
rather,  I  now  felt  that  the  whole  love  of  my 
nature,  which  had  been  so  long  almost  sealed 
up  within  me,  had  found  an  object  and  outlet 
that  even  her  memory  did  not  oppose,  and 
that  the  affection  which  had  once  been  hers 
had  already  been  bestowed  upon  her  son. 
Yest  her  son  !  Helen  Barton's  son  !  Her 
gallant,  noble-hearted,  orphan  son ;  but  for 
whose  courage  and  timely  assistance,  I  must 
have  been  at  that  moment  a  shattered  mass 
of  mangled  humanity  lying  buried  beneath 
thousands  of  tons  of  fallen  rocks,  or  have  been 
long  before  devoured  by  u  those  cold-blooded 
cannibals,  the  fishes."  And  my  companion 
was  soon  to  become  to  him  what  his  mother 
— if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  own — well,  never 
mind !     It  is  past  now ;  but,  even  yet,  I  can't 
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help,  at  times,  feeling  how  different  my  fate 
might  have  been,  and  hers  too,  God  forgive 
me,  but  for  my  own  folly ! — and  she  who  was 
now  with  me,  looking  so  calmly  beautiful,  so 
full  of  gentle  goodness  and  intelligence,  was 
soon  to  become  to  him  what  his  mother  might 
have  become  to  me.  Thank  God !  the  love  I 
had  once  felt  for  her  had  been  rekindled 
within  me,  to  my  own  happiness,  for  her  son, 
who,  if  he  had  been  my  own,  aye  my  own, — ■ 
I  could  scarcely  have  felt  more  tender  regard 
or  deep,  lasting  affection  for. 

We  arrived  at  Barum  soon  after  ten  o'clock, 
where  I  hired  a  post-chaise  to  take  us  across 
to  Lyncombe,  and  bring  us  back  again  to 
meet  the  train  which  would  pass  there  about 
six  in  the  evening. 

We  reached  Lyncombe  a  little  before 
twelve,  and,  after  leaving  Margaret  at  the 
house  she,  and  her  mother,  and  sister  had  lately 
lodged  at,  I  went  on  to  Eock  Cottage,  and  then 
sent   the  chaise  down  to  the  hotel,  desiring 
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it  to  be  ready  for  starting  from  there  at  four 
o'clock,  Margaret  and  I  having  arranged  that, 
as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  packing,  which 
I  knew  would  not  occupy  me  long,  I  should 
join  her  at  her  late  lodgings,  and  escort  her  to 
the  hotel,  where  we  proposed  having   dinner. 

As  the  carriage  stopped  at  Mrs.  Poole's, 
and  the  postillion  put  down  the  steps  and 
opened  the  door  to  let  me  out,  T  saw  a  num- 
ber of  people  standing  about,  who  imme- 
diately gathered  round  the  chaise,  and,  on 
seeing  me  step  from  it,  fell  slightly  back  to 
allow  me  to  pass  into  the  house. 

u  Why,  it  isn't  them,"  said  one,  in  a  half- 
disappointed  tone.      "  Who's  he,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Hush,"  said  another,  "  this  is  the  great, 
rich  gentleman  who  was  so  near  being  killed 
when  the  Grey  Tor  fell,  and  who  bought  the  ship 
for  Mark  Kennaway,  and  gave  five  hundred 
pound  to  the  other  man  who  helped  to  get 
him  up  the  cliff,  when  he  was  hangin'  on  by 
a  rope  that  another  gentleman   had  thrown 
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him,  just  as  the  rock  was  givin1  way,  and  had 
fastened  to  a  post  on  the  top  of  the  tor." 

"  Let's  give  him  a  cheer,"  cried  several 
voices ;  and,  in  another  instant,  a  loud, 
ringing  cheer,  such  as  British  lungs  and 
British  throats  are  alone  capable  of  sending 
forth,  broke  from  the  crowd  around  me. 

The  cheer  brought  Mrs.  Poole's  servant  to 
the  door,  who,  gaily  dressed,  hastily  opened 
it,  and  gave  a  slight  start  of  surprise  and 
something  like  disappointment  as  she  saw 
me. 

u  Is  Mrs.  Poole  within?"  I  asked,  seeing 
her  pause  after  opening  the  door. 

"  Xo  sir,  she  ain't.  I  thought  as  it  was 
her  when  I  heard  the  shoutin'.  But  she 
won't  be  long,  now,  sir,  if  ye'll  please  to 
walk  in.  She's  only  gone  to  church  to 
miss's  weddin'  with  Captain  Kennaway,"  said 
the  girl,  preparing  to  show  me  in. 

"  What !  is  Miss  Poole  going  to  be 
married  to  Kennaway  to-day,  then  ?"   I   in- 
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quired,  in  pleased  surprise.  u  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  wish  them  joy." 

u  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  it's  over  'efore  this,  as 
they  were  to  be  back  'efore  twelve,  an'  it's 
just  upon  it  now,"  she  replied.  "  Please  to 
walk  in,  sir ;  they'll  be  back  directly,  an'  I 
know  missus  'ull  be  glad  to  see  ye,  sir,  an' 
so  will  Captain  Kennaway,  for  I  hears  them 
often  talkin'  o'  ye." 

I  thanked  her,  and  walked  in  at  the  same 
time,  saying  I  had  only  come  to  pack  up  and 
take  away  my  own  and  Mr.  Gilmore's  things, 
which  we  had  left  there,  and  would  not  in- 
terfere with  what  was   going  on  in  any  way. 

Just  as  I  had  taken  out  the  key  of  Henry's 
portmanteau,  which  he  had  given  me  before 
starting,  to  open  it,  a  loud,  hearty  cheer  again 
rose  from  the  people  outside  the  house,  as  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  Mark  Kennaway  with  Christiana 
Poole,  in  her  gay,  bridal  attire,  hanging  with 
fond  yet  half- timid  confidence  on  his   manly 
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arm,  followed  by  Mrs.  Poole  and  a  friend  of 
the  bridegroom's,  stepped  out  of  the  carriage, 
and,  amid  another  loud  cheer,  entered  the 
house. 

In  another  minute  I  heard  a  slight  tap  at 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  on  my  saying 
"  Co  ne  in,"  Mrs.  Poole  entered.  The  good 
woman  looked  as  if  she  could  have  embraced 
me  in  her  joy  and  gratitude  at  seeing  me, 
for  what  I  had  done  for  her  daughter,  which 
I  soon  found  she  knew  all  about. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  sir,"  she 
exclaimed,  warmly,  "  and  on  my  daughter's 
wedding-day,  too  !  which,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  I'm  afraid  would  never  have  taken 
place,"  she  added,  in  a  changed  voice.  "  God 
bless  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to 
my  child  !  0,  sir  I  when  I  think  of  the 
danger  she  was  in,  and  what  you  saved  her 
from,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  be  grateful 
enough  to  you  for  it." 

The   tears   stood  in  her  eyes  as  she   said 
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this,  but  I  pretended  not  to  see  them,  and 
answered  gaily — 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  that,  Mrs.  Poole.  All 
I  did  was  a  mere  nothing.  I  saw  that  the 
unsuspecting,  }routhful  innocence  of  your 
daughter  might  expose  her  to  danger  from  the 
person,  who,  at  the  time  he  was  pursuing  her 
with  such  insidious  attention,  I  knew  to  be 
secretly  engaged  to  another  young  lady  ; — and 
knowing  the  character  of  the  gentleman  better 
than  she  did,  I  only  did  what  I  could  to  pre- 
vent what  her  inexperience  did  not  apprehend 
from  his  professed  regard  and  pretended  ad- 
miration." 

uAh,  sir!  I  know  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Poole, 
earnestly.  "  She  has  told  me  all,  and  the 
danger  she  was  in  when  you  so  providentially 
came  to  her  rescue,  and  how,  but  for  you, 
she—" 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Mrs.  Poole,"  said  I, 
interrupting  the  flow  of  her  fervid  gratitude. 
"  I  am  very  glad  I  was  in  time  to  save  her 
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from  any  insult  or  violence  that  Mr.  Morris 
might  have  in  the  disappointment  of  his 
wishes  offered  her,  and  delighted  to  think 
she  is  now  safe  under  the  protection  of  so 
worthy  a  husband  as  Mr.  Ken na way." 

u  Ay,  and  thank  you  for  that,  too,  sir ;  for 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  great  liberality  to 
him  in  buying  him  the  ship,  as  well  as  your 
kindness  to  my  daughter,  this  wouldn't  have 
taken  place,  either,"  replied  Mrs.  Poole. 

"  Well,  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  know  I  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  an  event  which  I  sincerely 
hope,  and  doubt  not,  will  be  greatly  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  both  them  and  your- 
self," I  returned, 

u  And  both  Kennaway  and  my  daughter 
are  so  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  what  you  did 
for  her  as  well  as  for  him,"  added  Mrs.  Poole. 

"  What,  does  he  know,  too,  of  Morris's  at- 
tempt upon  your  daughter?"  I  inquired,  with 
some  surprise. 
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"  Yes,  Christiana  wouldn't  hear  of  any- 
thing from  him  till  he  had  been  told  every- 
thing, and  how  foolish  she  had  been ; — which  I 
did  when,  on  his  return  from  Bristol,  he  came 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  have  him.  At 
first  he  was  dreadfully  upset  and  angry,  not 
so  much  at  her,  for  I  believe  he  was  too  fond 
of  her,  and  had  too  much  faith  in  her  for  that 
— but  at  the  villain,  as  he  called  him,  who 
had  tried  to  deceive  an  unsuspecting  young 
girl  like  her,  and  prevent  her  from  being  the 
wife  of  an  honest  man,  who  loved  her  so  much 
that  he  could  have  died  for  her,  or  done  any- 
thing to  save  her  from  trouble,  and  to  make 
her  happy  !  But  it  came  all  right  at  last,  and 
before  he  went  away  on  his  next  voyage, 
which  was  to  Swansea  for  slates,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  they  should  be  married  as  soon 
as  he  came  back,  which  was  yesterday  morn- 
ing ; — and  I  thank  God  my  daughter  has  now 
such  a  good  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Poole,  with 
grateful  earnest  sincerity. 
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"  I  am  glad  of  it  too  ;  and  trust  she  will 
make  as  good  a  wife  to  him  as  he  will,  I 
doubt  not,  make  a  husband  to  her,"  I  returned. 

u0h,  I'm  sure  she  will,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Poole,  with  warm  confidence.  "  They  are 
very  fond  of  each  other,  and  my  daughter  has 
had  a  lesson  that  has  shown  her  the  difference 
between  the  love  of  a  true,  honest  man,  and 
the  deceitful  flattery  of  a  bad  one,  which  will 
make  her  strive  all  the  more  to  return  the 
affection  her  husband  has  for  her." 

"  I  hope,  though,  that  the  affection  is  not 
all  on  one  side,"  said  I,  rather  afraid  this 
might  be  the  case. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ! — she  always  had  a  liking 
for  him,  and  it  was  only  when  this  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, as  he's  called,  came  and  tried  to  unsettle 
her  mind  with  his  flatteries  and  pretensions, 
that  she  seemed  not  to  care  for  him.  But 
now  I  don't  believe  anv  one  could  be  fonder 
or  prouder  of  her  husband,  than  she  is  of 
Kennaway,"  replied  her  mother. 
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u  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  trust  they 
will  have  very  many  years  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  together,"  I  rejoined. 

11 1  am  so  glad  to  see  you  too,  after  the  ter- 
rible railway  accident  you  had,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  short  pause.  "  We  heard  all 
about  it,  and  what  a  narrow  escape  you  all 
had,  and  we  were  so  sorry  to  hear  of  the  dread- 
ful injuries  poor  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  Strange 
Gentleman,  as  we  still  like  to  call  him,  met 
with.  I  hope  he  is  recovering  and  getting 
well  again,"  she  added  kindly. 

11  Yes,  thank  you,  he  is  very  much  better 
now,  and  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  quite  well 
again,"  I  replied. 

u  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  Is  he  in  Lon- 
don now  ?      Or  where  is  he?"  she  inquired. 

"  He  is  still  at  Bristol,"  I  replied,  "  though 
we  propose  having  him  removed  to  London 
very  shorcly  ;  and  I  have  come  down  now 
for  his  things  that  are  here,  and  what  remains 
of  my  own  also.  But  you  mustn't  allow  me 
to  interrupt  you  in  any  way  in  what  may  be 

vol.  in.  o 
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going  forward  in  your  house.  It  won't  take 
me  many  minutes  to  pack  up  both  Mr.  Gil- 
more's  things  and  my  own." 

11  You'll  find  what  Mr.  Gilmore  left  in  the 
drawing  room,  all  here  with  yours.  The  rest 
of  the  things  that  he  left  in  the  bed-room  are 
there  still,  in  the  drawers.  I  have  put  them 
all  together,  and  taken  care  of  them ;  and  I 
wouldn't  have  removed  the  others  from  the 
drawing  room,  only  we  wanted  it  for  the 
wedding  to-day,"  said  she,  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  you  did  quite  right  in  not  allowing 
them  to  interfere  with  your  convenience,  es- 
pecially on  such  an  occasion  as  this,"  I  replied, 
"and  I  am  obliged  for  the  care  you  have  taken 
to  collect  them  all  together  for  me,  which  will 
considerably  facilitate  my  operations  of  pack- 
ing." 

"  And  the  ladies  that  were  with  you  and 
Mr.  Gilmore  when  the  accident  took  place  ? — 
I  hope  they  have  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  any  injuries  they  received,"  said  she, 
respectfully. 
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u  Yes,  thank  you,  they  are  both  quite  well. 
Neither  of  them  received  any  great  injury, 
and  they  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
their  danger,"  I  replied. 

M  And  the  poor  young  thing  that  ran  away 
with  that  bad  young  man  ? — I  hope  she  is  well 
and  happy,"  she  added,  suggestively. 

"  I  believe  she  is  pretty  well,  and  I  hope  is 
happy  also,"  I  replied  quietly,  beginning 
to  make  preparations  to  commence  packing. 

"  I  will  bring  you  Mr.  Gilmore's  things 
down  from  the  bed-room,  sir,  that  you  may 
have  them  all  together,  and  your  own  also,  if 
you'll  let  me,"  said  she,  "  and  put  his  shirts 
and  things  in  his  portmanteau  for  you,  if  you 
like,  as  I  may  understand  it  better  than  you 
perhaps." 

I  thanked  her  and  said  I  should  be  glad,  at 
the  same  time  begging  her  not  to  allow  that 
to  keep  her  from  her  wedding-party. 

"  Oh,  it  won't  do  that.  I  shan't  be  five 
minutes  in  doing  it ;  and  then,  I  hope,  you'll 
honour  us  with  your  company,  for  a  little 

o  2 
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while,  in  the  room  up-stairs.  Both  my  daugh- 
ter and  Kennaway  will  be  so  proud  and 
glad  if  you  will.  I  know  we're  not  the  kind 
of  people  you're  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  par- 
ties, or  associating  with,"  said  she,  seeing  by 
my  looks  I  was  about  to  try  to  excuse  myself, 
"  and  I  hope  you'll  not  be  offended  at  my 
asking  you  ;  but  you've  been  so  kind  to  all  of 
us  already,  that  we  shouldn't  be  happy  if  you 
were  here  and  not  to  join  us,  just  for  a  few 
minutes,  if  you  can't  stay  longer,  and  give  the 
crowning  touch  to  the  young  couple's  happi- 
ness, and  my  own,  too,  by  your  presence." 

Seeing  the  genuine  sincerity  of  the  good 
woman,  and  feeling  that  my  not  joining  them 
might  cause  pain  to  the  new-married  couple, 
I  at  once  consented  to  do  so  for  a  short  time, 
as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  packing  done,  which 
with  her  ready  assistance  was  quickly  ac- 
complished. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  both  Kennaway  and 
his  pretty,  modest-looking  bride,  and  proud 
and  happy  they  looked  to  see  me,  as  I  entered 
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the  room  where  they  and  a  few  oft  their 
friends  were  assembled  round  a  very  well 
laid-out  luncheon  table. 

There  was  a  scarce-concealed  look  of  secret 
shame  and  embarrassment  in  the  bride  at 
first,  I  thought,  when  I  went  up  to  her  and 
shook  her  and  her  husband  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  congratulated  and  wished 
them  happiness,  but  it  soon  wore  off.  Of 
course  no  allusion  was  made  either  by  myself 
or  by  the  young  couple  to  what  had  passed 
between  Christiana  and  Morris:  though  I 
was  at  no  loss  to  see  how  deeply  she  regretted 
her  folly  in  ever  having  listened  to  his  flat- 
teries or  permitted  his  attentions  ;  how  grate- 
ful she  was  to  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her 
in  saving  her  from  his  dishonourable  power ; 
and  how  truly  she  appreciated  and  returned 
the  love  and  confidence  of  her  husband,  whose 
manly,  honest  affection  was  now  to  be  hence- 
forth the  one  great  source  of  her  happiness, 
as  her  love  was  to  be  his. 

After  proposing  the  health  and  happiness 
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of  the*  new-married  couple,  which  I  found  I 
was  expected  to  do,  and  trying  to  amuse  my- 
self and  them  for  an  hour,  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  leaving  them,  but  not  before  I 
had  again  wished  them  all  happiness,  and  ex- 
pressed my  pleasure  at  being  there,  and  my 
satisfaction  at  the  marriage  which  had  just 
taken  place. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  house  Kennaway 
took  me  aside  for  a  moment)  and,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  the  earnestness  of  his  feelings, 
expressed  how  deeply  he  was  grateful  for  my 
services  to  her  who  was  now  his  wife,  as  well 
as  for  what  I  had  done  for  him. 

u  We  owe  all  our  happiness  to  you,  sir," 
he  said,  with  emotion,  grasping  my  hand, 
"  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  our  life,  neither 
Teeny  nor  1  shall  ever  forget  your  goodness 
to  us,  or  cease  to  pray  for  your  happiness." 

I  fully  appreciated  the  earnestness  of  his 
gratitude,  and  told  him  I  was  extremely  glad 
I  had  been  able  to  do  something  in  return  for 
his  services  to  me,  and  left  the  house  happy 
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at  the  thought  of  the  happiness  I  had  been 
the  means  of  conferring  upon  them. 

While  there,  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Poole 
that  the  other  man  who  had  assisted  me  from 
my  perilous  position  on  Grey  Tor,  Isaac 
Brailey,  who,  too,  had  heard  of  the  railway 
accident,  and  had  called  there  several  times 
to  inquire  for  me,  had  already  taken  a  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  was  to  enter 
upon  at  the  approaching  Michaelmas,  and  was 
to  be  married  immediately  afterward. 

I  also  learned  from  Mrs.  Poole  that  the 
fortune-teller  had  disappeared  immediately 
after  the  flight  of  Morris  and  Jane  Dawson, 
and  had  not  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
since.  Some  thought  she  must  have  fallen 
over  the  cliff,  but  as  no  trace  of  any  kind  had 
been  found,  it  was  generally  supposed  she  had 
gone  off  in  the  night  time  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country. 

When  I  again  joined  Margaret,  I  found  she 
had  everything  ready  ;  so  we  had  now  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  go  to  the   hotel   and   have   our 
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dinner  before  we  went  off,  as  previously  ar- 
ranged. 

No  incident  occurred  in  our  journey  back 
to  Bristol,  where  we  arrived  in  safety,  late  in 
the  evening,  and  found  Henry  happier  and 
better  than  he  had  yet  been  since  the  acci- 
dent, and  greatly  pleased  to  see  us. 

A  few  days  after  this,  we  took  our  depar- 
ture for  London. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE    DISCLOSURE, 


For  the  first  week  or  two,  after  our  return  to 
London,  Henry  Gilmore  stayed  with  Mrs. 
Dawson  at  her  pretty  villa  at  Kensington.  I 
was  warmly  pressed  to  do  the  same,  but  pre- 
ferred taking  apartments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  a  short  time,  that  I  might  be  near 
them ;  after  which,  I  intended  returning  to 
my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  which  I  had  al- 
ways kept  on,  that  I  might  be  near  and  have 
the  society  of  Henry,  when  he  went  back 
there,  which  he  had,  greatly  to  both  my  own 
and  Mrs.  Dawson's  satisfaction,  made  up  his 

o  5 
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mind  to  do — with,  the  intention  of  prosecuting 
his  studies,  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  an  undivided  attention  he  had  never  ex- 
ercised before.  Not  that  he  either  intended, 
or  that  we  should  have  deemed  it  necessary, 
or  even  advisable,  to  relinquish  all  literary 
pursuits.  But  these  were,  henceforth,  to  oc- 
cupy a  much  less  prominent  place  in  his 
thoughts  and  studies  than  they  had  lately 
done,  and  were  to  be  used  rather  as  a 
change  and  relaxation  from  harder  and  drier 
subjects,  than  with  the  motive  of  ever  becom- 
ing the  profession  of  his  life. 

During  the  time  Henry  stayed  at  Mrs. 
Dawson's,  in  addition  to  my  calling  every 
day,  I  generally  spent  every  second  or  third 
evening  there  also.  Although  little  was 
usually  said  on  these  occasions  about  Jane  or 
her  husband,  I  had  noticed  a  growing  uneasi- 
ness when  their  names  were  mentioned,  and 
an  evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  her 
mother  to  speak  of  them,  which  assured  me 
that,    whatever  accounts  she   had  from  her 
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daughter,  they  were  anything  but  satisfactory 
ones.  At  length,  I  ceased  even  to  inquire 
for  them,  except  when  Mrs.  Dawson  was  not 
present.  The  last  time  I  did,  Henry  and  I  hap- 
pening to  be  alone,  and  he  told  me  that  Mar- 
garet had  just  received  a  letter  from  her  sister 
of  so  painful  and  distressing  a  kind,  that  she 
was  afraid  to  show  it  to  her  mother,  or  to  let 
her  know  anything  of  its  contents.  In  it  Jane 
informed  her  sister  that,  after  the  first  week 
of  her  marriage,  Morris  had  gradually  began 
to  neglect  and  show  indifference  to  her,  which 
had  now  grown  into  open  disregard  and  ill- 
treatment,  of  the  most  gross  and  disgraceful 
kind.  Only  a  day  or  two  before,  he  had  gone 
to  some  races  and  brought  home  a  hand- 
somely-dressed woman  with  him  to  dinner  in 
the  evening,  both  he  and  she  nearly  half 
drunk,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  while  his  own  wife  sat  at  the  side ; 
openly  insulting  her,  in  the  presence  of  both 
this  woman  and  his  own  servants ;  and  for- 
bidding her  to   leave   the   room,  when  she 
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wished  to  do  so,  to  escape  from  the  degraded 
position  in  which  her  brutal  husband  had 
placed  her,  and  evidently  took  a  pleasure  in 
witnessing.  Even  the  wretched,  fallen 
creature  he  had  brought  with  him  had  more 
respect  for  his  wife  than  he  had.  For 
she  refused  to  stay  there,  and  be  a  party 
to  or  witness  such  outrageous  treatment  of 
one  of  her  own  sex,  and  was  the  means  of 
Jane's  being  at  length  permitted  to  leave  the 
table,  and  go  to  her  own  room. 

"  Whether  to  advise  Margaret  to  tell  her 
mother  or  not,"  said  Henry,  after  relating  to 
me  what  I  have  just  written,  a  I  really  feel 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  Margaret  does  not 
like  to  keep  her  mother  in  ignorance  of  the 
way  in  which  her  sister  is  treated;  and  yet 
she  fears  to  tell  her ;  and  I  am  afraid  myself 
to  think  of  the  effect  it  would  be  likely  to 
have  upon  her.  O,  how  I  regret,  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw,  that  I  ever  brought  the  unprincipled 
ruffian  to  the  house,  and  have  been  the  cause 
of    bringing   so    much    unhappiness    into    a 
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family  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  and  for  whom 
I  feel  so  much  deep  respect  and  regard  l" 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  grief  and  sym- 
pathy, not  without  indignation  also. 

u  Still,  as  you  did  so  with  the  best  of 
motives,  you  have  neither  anything  to  reproach 
yourself  with,  nor  can  Mrs.  Dawson  herself 
blame  you  either  for  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  so  unfortunate  an  acquaintance,  and 
still  more  unfortunate  a  marriage,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"No;  Mrs.  Dawson,  I  know,  does  not 
blame  me — not  even  in  thought,  I  believe — ■ 
for  having  introduced  him ;  still,  for  all  that, 
I  cannot  help  blaming  myself,  and  thinking 
what  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  suppose  I  was 
capable  of  or  likely  to  improve  a  fellow  of 
such  inherent  badness  of  disposition  and 
depraved  nature  as  I  might  have  seen  he  was, 
by  introducing  him  into  the  society  of  the 
pure,  and  innocent,  and  good !" 

11  As  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  certainly 
much  to   be   regretted ;  still,    with   many   a 
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young  man,  I  believe,  it  might  have  been 
most  beneficial.  But  Morris,  I  fear,  has  not 
only  too  much  badness  in  his  nature,  but  has 
grown  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  immo- 
rality and  evil,  and  in  the  unchecked  indul- 
gence of  his  own  vicious  and  degraded  pro- 
pensities, that  nothing  you  could  do,  nor  any 
influence  of  any  kind,  was  likely  to  have  any 
beneficial  effect  upon  him,  or  any  permanent 
power  in  changing  or  even  checking  his  evil 
disposition  and  nature.  But  regrets  upon  that 
point  are  now  unavailing.  The  chief  con- 
sideration now  is  as  to  what  should  be  done 
for  her  who  is  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
his  violence  and  disgraceful  treatment ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that,  however  painful  it  will 
be  to  Mrs.  Dawson  to  know  it,  it  is  only  right 
she  should,  that  some  legal  measures  may  be 
taken  by  her  for  the  protection  of  her  daughter 
who  will,  no  doubt,  see  the  necessity  of  such, 
after  the  insults  and  outrage  that  have  been 
offered  her  by  her  brutal  husband/' 

"  T  fear  there  is  nothing  else  for  it,"  replied 
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Henry,  reluctantly.  "  Poor  Jane  !"  lie  added, 
in  a  regretful,  sympathetic  tone. 

"  Ay,  her  own  capricious  and  wilful  folly 
has  brought  a  terrible  punishment  upon  her 
own  head,  as  well  as  much  painful  anxiety 
and  permanent  grief,  I'm  afraid,  upon  her 
mother  and  friends,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  am 
deeply  sorry  for  her,  although  I  feel  that  she 
is  only  reaping  the  reward  of  her  own  self- 
willed  infatuation  and  undutiful  conduct 
toward  her  mother,  and  what  she  might  have 
expected  from  such  a  fellow  as  Morris.  O, 
how  strange  it  is  that  women — and  men,  too, 
sometimes,  I  fear!"  I  added,  with  a  deep, 
half- abstracted  sigh,  thinking  of  my  own  folly 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  hers.  "  0,  how 
strange  is  it  that  we  should  all  be  so  blind  to 
our  own  happiness,  and  so  often  be  the  cause 
of  our  own  misery  or  blighted  existence  by 
our  infatuated  fancies,  or  self-willed  pride  and 
obstinacy,  upon  this  subject  I" 

A  calm,  quiet  glance  of  intelligent  sympa- 
thy was  fixed  upon  my  countenance  by  my 
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listener  as  I  said  this,  which,  for  a  moment, 
slightly  confused  me,  for  I  saw  that  he  sus- 
pected that  my  remarks  were  as  much  appli- 
cable to  myself,  and  had  as  much  reference 
to  my  own  past  life,  as  to  either  Jane  Dawson 
or  him.  And,  0,  how  his  look  at  that 
moment  reminded  me  of  his  mother,  and 
made  me  long  to  clasp  him  to  my  heart  for 
her  sake.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  re- 
strained myself,  and  concealed  my  agitation 
from  his  observation. 

"  You  think  it  strange,  I  dare  say,"  I  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  pause,  almost  un- 
consciously drawn  on  by *  my  feelings  to 
speak  of  my  own  long-concealed  secret; 
u  but,  though  in  a  very  different  way  to  this 
young  lady,  I,  too,  have  felt  the  effects  of 
my  own  folly  in  this  respect,  and  have  had  the 
whole  current  of  my  life  saddened  and  turned 
aside  from  its  usefulness  by  one  single,  fatal 
mistake  of  this  kind." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Henry,  glancing  won- 
deringly  at  me,  and  evidently  touched  by  the 
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change  that  I  felt  was  perceptible  in  my  look 
and  voice. 

"  Yes,"  I  resumed,  half- musingly,  "  my  own 
fault,  not  hers  ;  not  Helen — " 

Suddenly  recollecting  myself,  I  stopped,  at 
the  same  moment  meeting  the  surprised,  in- 
quiring glance  of  my  companion,  who  almost 
started  from  his  seat  as  he  exclaimed — 

M  Helen — Barton  was  the  name  of  my  mo- 
ther !  Surely  you  do  not  mean  her,  do 
you?"  he  asked,  with  an  eager  look.  "  When 
I  first  so  unexpectedly  met  you  by  the  cliff 
at  Lyncombe,  I  recollect  having  overheard 
you  musingly  pronounce  that  name  to  your- 
self, and  have  often  wondered  at  the  singular 
coincidence  since.  But  something  within  me 
seems  to  tell  me  now  that — " 

M  They  are  the  same,"  said  I,  interrupting 
him  as  he  slightly  paused. 

u  Indeed !"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  amazed 
look,  "  but  are  you  certain  ?"  he  asked. 

"Certain!  Ay,  absolutely  certain!"  I  re- 
plied with  calm  emphasis.     "  If  I  had  not  even 
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known  that  she  married  a  gentleman  named 
Gil  more,  died  and  left  an  only  child — a  son, 
who  was  taken  and  brought  up  by  some 
friends  in  the  north  of  England,  and  that  you 
were  that  son, — I  have  still  stronger  evidence 
than  that,  even,  that  I  am  not  mistaken." 

u  Well,  you  greatly  surprise  me,  Mr.  Hab- 
bershaw,"  said  he  with  a  half-serious  look. 
"And  what  is  the  other  evidence  you  allude  to?" 

"  Your  own  face,  your  eyes,  your  mouth, 
the  whole  expression  of  your  countenance,  and 
the  tones  of  your  voice,  and  the  warm,  gentle 
nobility  of  your  nature, — they  are  all  hers  ! 
and  these  all  tell  me  that  you  are  the  son  of 
my  once-beloved,  adored  Helen  Barton," — I 
exclaimed,  with  an  energy  and  emotion  which 
almost  overcame  me,  and  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  astonishment. 

"  Have  yon  thought  this  long  ?"  he  in- 
quired thoughtfully. 

"  I  thought  so  the  moment  I  saw  you,  and 
have  felt  it  ever  since,"  I  replied,  unhesi- 
tatingly. 
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11  And  this  accounts  for  the  great  kindness 
and  interest  you  have  taken  in  me  since,  I 
suppose?" 

"  Yes,  partially  so  at  least."  I  returned. 
"  Your  great  and  important  services  to  me 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  ensure  this ; 
but  that  has  imparted  a  peculiar  influence  to 
my  feelings  towards  you,  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  felt.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  spirit  of  your  mother  breathed  and  acted 
in  you,  and  that  Providence  had  sent  you  to 
perform  a  great  service  to  me,  to  give  you  a 
double  claim  upon  my  gratitude,  regard,  and 
sympathy,  and  a  double  share  in  my  interest 
and  affection." 

a  It  was  before  my  mother  was  married  to 
my  father,  then,  that  you  knew  her  ?"  he  re- 
marked, after  a  short  pause. 

"  Yes.  It  was  when  she  was  Helen 
Barton.  I — I — knew — and — loved  her  !"  I 
replied,  hesitatingly.  And  then  I  told  him, 
Her  Son !  the  whole  story  of  my  love,  my 
folly,  and  lasting  regrets,  which  he   listened 
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to  with  the  calm,  respectful  sympathy  which 
was  due  not  only  to  my  feelings  but  to  his 
mother's  memory. 

After  1  had  finished,  I  took  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  with  warm  fervour  in  mi  ue  for  some 
seconds  without  speaking,  while  he,  equally 
touched  at  my  story,  silently  returned  my 
grasp.  We  both  felt  that  words  were  not  only 
powerless  but  unnecessary  to  express  our 
feelings  towards  each  other ;  and  then,  as  if 
by  mutual  agreement,  we  shut  the  subject  up  in 
our  own  minds  and  hearts,  as  a  secret  store  of 
sad  though  dear  recollection  for  our  own 
future  contemplation,  seldom  or  ever  alluding 
to  it  afterwards  to  each  other,  though  we  never 
ceased  to  thhi£  of  it,  and  to  feel  its  chastening, 
purifying  influence  upon  our  lives  and  mental 
intercourse. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


THE    WOOLSACK. 


With  the  ensuing  term  Henry  returned  to 
his  chambers  and  legal  studies  at  the  Temple 
with  that  energetic  perseverance  of  applica- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  invariable  forerun- 
ners and  surest  tokens  of  success. 

Within  two  years  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation, and  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  shortly 
afterward  joined  the  Northern  Circuit 
under  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  eloquent 
counsels  of  that  day,  and  who  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  impartial  judges  upon  the 
bench.     This  gentleman  was  not  slow  to  re- 
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cognise  and  appreciate  the  talents  of  his 
junior,  whose  legal  knowledge,  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  mind,  general  intelligence,  and 
gentlemanly  bearing;  and,  above  all,  high 
and  honourable  character,  soon  gained  him 
the  respect  and  good  feeling  of  both  judges 
and  bar ;  and  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  rising  barristers  of  the 
day.  Nor  was  the  promise  of  his  early  career 
unfulfilled.  In  a  very  few  years  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
pleaders  at  the  English  bar ;  and  had  gained 
his  silk-gown  before  he  was  thirty.  This 
was  an  achievement  rarely  accomplished,  but 
every  one  who  knew  him  felt  he  had  not 
only  fairly  qualified  himself  for  the  distin- 
guished position  this  gave  him  among  his 
legal  brethren,  but  that  he  fully  merited  it. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  married 
Margaret  Dawson,  whose  dignified,  lady-like 
deportment,  amiability  of  temper  and  dispo- 
sition, and  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
womanly  intelligence  and  intellectual  culture, 
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were  not  only  fully  appreciated  and  cherished 
by  her  husband,  but  secured  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  her  influence,  or  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  her  virtues.  And  a  happy  wife 
she  was,  as  only  the  good  and  true  generally 
are,  and  deserve  to  be. 

At  the  wedding  I  had  presented  Henry 
and  her  with  a  large  and  handsome  service  of 
plate,  as  a  long-deferred  instalment  of  what 
I  felt  I  owed  him  for  his  timely  aid  and  ser- 
vices in  saving  my  life,  when  the  Grey  Tor 
fell,  as  well  as  a  mark  of  my  affectionate  re- 
gard for  both  the  bridegroom  and  bride.  I 
was,  of  course,  God-father  to  their  first-born  ; 
and  as  I  see  him  now,  a  fine,  spirited,  noble 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  playing  on  the  beau- 
tiful lawn  in  front  of  his  father's  house,  with 
his  two  beautiful  little  sisters  and  younger 
brother,  I  feel  almost  a  parent's  pride  and 
happiness  in  watching  the  graceful,  manly 
bearing  and  active  movements  of  my  hand- 
some little    God-son,  and   his   sweet,    little, 
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bright-eyed  sisters  and  younger  brother,  whose 
silvery  voices,  joining  in  joyous  shouts  and 
merry  laughter,  have  —  even  to  an  old 
bachelor  !  —  something  like  the  power  and 
influence  of  a  magical  spell  upon  his  spirit 
and  feelings.  And  they  are  her  grand- 
children!  Helen  Barton's  grand- children ! 
and  the  elder  of  the  two  girls  is  so  like  her, 
too !  Her  eyes,  features,  and  hair,  even  to 
the  very  tones  of  her  voice,  are  all  Helen 
Barton's,  and  sometimes  almost  startle  me 
with  the  reality  of  their  likeness,  suddenly 
carrying  my  mind  backward  to  the  time 
when  they  had — in  her — such  thrilling  power 
over  my  enraptured  heart  and  spirit !  At 
such  times,  I  sometimes  meet  the  calm, 
gentle  eyes  of  their  happy  mother  fixed  upon 
my  face  with  a  quiet  look  of  intelligence  and 
respectful  kindliness,  as  if  she  knew  my 
thoughts  and  sympathised  with  the  long- 
cherished  recollections  awakened  within  me. 
That  she  knows  my  secret,  I  doubt  not ;  but, 
like  a  true  woman,  she  has  too  much  appre- 
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ciation  and  respect  for  it  ever  to  allude  to  it 
in  my  presence,  or,  I  believe,  ever  to  speak 
of  it  save  with  her  husband. 

Of  course  I  am  a  perfectly  privileged  and 
constant  visitor  at  their  house,  coming'  and 
going  as  I  like  and  when  I  like ;  always  wel- 
come, and  looked  upon  and  treated  with  the 
sincerest  and  warmest  affection  by  both 
Henry  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  their  young 
and  interesting  family. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  has  ever  cast 
a  cloud  upon  their  happiness  since  their  mar- 
riage, and  that  arose  from  the  ill-omened  and 
unfortunate  union  between  Jane  and  William 
Morris.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  treat- 
ment poor  Jane  was  subject  to  almost  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage ;  and,  though  on 
her  mother's  threatening  him  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  protection  of  her  daughter,  if 
he  did  not  alter  his  conduct  and  treat  her 
with  more  respect  and  kindness,  Morris  had 
for  a  time  somewhat  desisted  from  his  open 
violence    and   gross  insults,  every   now  and 
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then  the  natural  brutality  of  his  temper  and 
disposition  broke  forth,  and  f3ll  upon  his  poor, 
trembling,  unhappy  wife. 

At  last,  in  one  of  his  drunken  fits  of  un- 
governable passion,  he  struck  and  ill-used  her 
in  such  a  way  that  for  some  time  afterward 
her  life  was  in  great  and  serious  danger. 
After  this  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  her 
to  remain  any  longer  in  a  house  with  such  a 
ruffian,  and  proceedings  were  instantly  insti- 
tuted by  her  mother,  with  the  necessary 
though  long-deferred  and  unwilling  consent 
and  sanction  of  her  daughter,  and  with  the 
full  approbation  and  advice  of  Henry  and  his 
wife  also,  against  Morris,  for  a  legal  separa- 
tion between  them.  But,  fortunately,  much 
painful  anxiety  and  unpleasant  litigation  was 
prevented  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  disre- 
putable husband,  who,  in  riding  home  one 
dark  night  from  a  drunken  debauch  at  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  either  fell  or  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  upon  the  hard  road,  in,  it  was  sup- 
posed, attempting  to  leap  a  toll-bar,  and  was 
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shortly  afterward  found  lying  so  much  in- 
jured that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  a  corpse. 

With  an  infatuation  and  devotedness  which 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  incompre- 
hensible instincts  of  a  woman's  nature,  now 
that  her  husband  was  dead,  all  his  insults, 
cruelty,  and  outrageous  conduct,  were  utterly 
forgotten  by  his  wife,  who  grieved  and 
mourned  for  his  death  with  all  the  deep  bit- 
terness of  a  desolate  heart  that  had  lost  the 
only  object  of  its  love  and  affection.  Strange 
and  unaccountable  as  such  depth  of  love  may 
be,  still  it  seems  to  me  something  so  holy,  so 
utterly  above  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
mere  human  emotions  or  sentiments,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  respect  and  even  admire 
it,  in  spite  of  all  our  convictions  and  inclina- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jane  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  her  mother,  at  Ken- 
sington,— near  whom  Henry  and  Margaret  re- 
sided, in  a  handsome  house,  taken  by  them 
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shortly  after  their  marriage, — and  lived  with 
her,  a  drooping,  broken-hearted  widow,  for 
about  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  she  closed 
her  unfortunate  and  unhappy  life  by  leaving 
the  world  and  all  its  griefs  behind  her,  and 
going  to  that  place  where  the  troubled  heart 
finds  peace  and  the  weary  spirit  is  at  rest. 

This  was  a  great  trial  to  both  Mrs.  Dawson 
and  Margaret ;  but  a  great  relief  also,  as  they 
found,  when  the  first  burst  of  grief  at  the 
death  of  a  daughter  and  a  sister  be^an  to  sub- 
side,  and  the  cheering  consolations  of  a 
humble  yet  firm  belief  in  the  glorious  truths 
of  religion,  began  to  exert  its  customary 
power  and  soothing  influence  over  their  hearts, 
hallowing  their  sorrow,  and  raising  their  own 
thoughts  more  and  more  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  state  whither,  too,  they  must  one  day 
follow  her. 

A  few  more  years  went  on,  and  still  Henry 
Gilmore  rose  higher  and  higher  in  both  social 
and  professional  esteem  and  influence. 
Though  still  a  young  man  he  was  decidedly 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  plead- 
ers at  the  English  Bar,  and  not  less  eminent 
for  his  great  and  brilliant  talents,  than  for 
his  high,  unblemished  character,  and  un- 
swerving honour,  whether  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  and  professional  duties,  or  in 
those  belonging  to  his  private,  personal  and 
social  life,  in  all  of  these  characteristics,  form- 
ing a  great  and  agreeable  contrast  to,  alas  ! 
too  many  of  not  only  his  legal  brethren  both 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  but  to  a  very 
large  majority  of  mankind  in  general,  whether 
in  professions  or  trades. 

Xor  amid  th^>  engrossing  nature  of  his  en- 
gagements and  occupations — whether  profes- 
sional or  otherwise — did  he  altogether  neglect 
the  lighter  and  more  genial  ones  of  literature. 
Like  many  or  most  of  our  greatest  lawyers 
and  judges  who,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  and  struggles  of  their  career,  have 
been  in  no  small  measure  indebted  to  literature 
for  their  success,  he  never  ceased  to  find  both 
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pleasure  and  profit  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
bestow  them  upon  others,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  literary  talents,  and  the  use  of  his  pen, 
and  would  often  seek  relief  for  his  jaded 
energies,  and  recreation  for  his  mind  during 
those  moments  of  rest  and  relaxation  from 
the  arduous  duties  and  labours  of  his  profes- 
sion, which  were  not  devoted  to,  and  could 
be  snatched  from,  the  claims  of  his  social  and 
domestic  life — in  the  cultivation  of  his  literary 
tastes  and  warm  imaginative  endowments, 
though  save  for  mental  change  and  amuse- , 
ment  these  were  never  indulged  in,  and  never, 
at  any  time,  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  numerous  calls  upon  either  his  public  life 
or  private  character. 

Another  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  Henry 
Gilmore  has  again  risen  on  the  ladder  of 
professional  advancement — and  the  triumphs 
he  achieved  at  the  bar  have  been  repeated, 
and  even  surpassed,  in  parliament.  The 
powerful  intellect  and  irresistible  eloquence 
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which  have  so  often  carried  away  the  minds 
of  both  court  and  jury,  and  swayed  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  themselves,  are  now 
exercised  with  equal  influence  and  effect  in 
the  great  senate  of  the  nation.  He  is  now 
Sir  Henry  Gilmore,  Attorney-General,  and 
one  of  the  most  able  aud  popular  members  of 
the  Ministry  ;  and,  if  his  valuable  and  useful 
life  is  spared  to  him  and  his  family  and 
country,  is  certain  of  being  at  no  distant 
date  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  becoming  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  present  occupier  of  the  Wool- 
sack being  about  to  resign  the  dignities  and 
responsibilities  of  that  high  office  on  account 
of  decaying  energies  and  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, and  Sir  Henry  Gilmore  being  not  only 
the  man  most  entitled  to  it  by  his  position  in 
the  government,  but  best  qualified  for  it  also, 
by  his  high  standing  at  the  bar,  and  great 
legal  learning,  influence,  and  character,  both 
in  the  estimation  of  his  ministerial  colleagues 
and  professional  brethren,  and  of  the  nation 
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at  large ;  and,  when  this  does  occur,  his  wife 
says,  that — in  honour  and  happy  recollection 
of  the  place  where  they  first  met  me — the 
title  by  which  she  is  resolved  her  husband 
shall  be  known  shall  be  Lyncombe. 


THE    END. 
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